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PREFACE. 



The following Poems were written, from time to time, 
in the course of about eight years. Their author, I 
beHeve, had not the slightest idea of their publication. 
They were simply, during hours of leisure, the produc- 
tion of a naturally elegant and perhaps almost prema- 
turely cultivated mind : but still the strongly marked 
characteristic of that mind was unobtrusive modesty ; 
courting retirement, not distinction. 

Such a person could not fail of possessing warmly 
attached friends of various ages. With myself, Miss 
Woodrooffe was a frequent correspondent ; a circum- 
stance, to me as gratifying, as it may well be deemed 
somewhat unusual : for literary topics (and these were 
chiefly the drift of our letters) rarely, I believe, con- 
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stitute the staple intercourse of a young grand-niece 
with an old grand-uncle. 

A poetical imagination, particularly, it may be, in a 
youthful female, is not always accompanied by depth 
of thought and solidity of intellect. But, in my 
departed relative, the two were eminently united : and 
the latter effectually prevented any undue elation being 
the consequence of the former. To flattery, or the 
semblance of flattery, even if I were habitually disposed 
to tender such homage, the duU cold ear of Death 
would be insensible. Yet, in my own opinion, these 
few Eemains are printed, not more from the natural 
wish of her friends to possess such a memorial of the 
deceased, than from their own absolute intrinsic merit 
Her bias, as may easily be conceived, was to the dassi* 
cal shores of Greece ; the bewitching delicuB of every 
cultivated mind, whether young or old : and this is 
strongly impressed, both upon her principal Poem 
Lethe, and upon many also of her minor Poems; 
though her earliest Production, the Dramatic Poem of 
Irene, bears evident traces of an associated admiration 
of our EngUsh Shakespeare. In fact, the bias shewed 
itself, even at the age of sixteen, in the translation of 
a chorus from the Hecuba of Euripides, written, cer- 
tainly con amore, and, as I venture likewise to think, 
with much of the spirit of the original. 
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. As the publication met with my cordial assent, and 
as I had no fear of the responsibility incurred, my own 
feelings led me to offer, to her parents, my best 
services as an Editor. His saltern accumulem donis, et 
fimgar inani tnunere. The offer was accepted as 
frankly, as it was frankly made : and my not very 
heavy labour consisted chiefly, in reducing, with a few 
appended notes carefully distinguished from the 
author's oum notes, into what I deemed the best 
arrangement, a collection of Poems which she herself 
had never thought of placing in any particular order. 
Taken severally, as given into my hands, they were a 
sort of Sibylline Leaves : and my impression was, that, 
if they were thus committed to the press, an injury 
would be done to them. At least, . unless I be mis- 
taken, they would have been presented in a less ad- 
vantagous form : a matter, not to be thought of or 
endured. The task of transcription, in order to a 
fitting arrangement, being a labour of love, was a 
pleasing, though a melancholy, one : and, if it called 
up many reminiscences, it also, from a more close 
^Lamination, made me more sensible of the merit of 
the compositions. 

In this arrangement*, the principal Poem Lethk, 
written at the age of nineteen, is placed the first, in a 
separate division by itself. Next follow Poems, 
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severally written between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one. These, it was thought, being arranged in the 
known order of their composition, might serve to shew, 
in a not uninteresting manner, the progress of a 
superior mind £rom extreme youth to a more mature 
though still very early period of life. After them have 
been placed six Poems, suggested severally by the 
sight of Domenichino's Sibyl and of various paintings 
by five other artists : but the precise dates of their 
composition are unknown. The same remark applies 
to Translations from the Italian and the German^ 
which I have arranged together the next in order. In 
immediate subsequence to the Translations, I have 
associated, in a class by themselves, four Poems, the 
dates of which do not appear. Finally, I have placed*, 
separated from all the others, a Production sui generis, 
the Dramatic Poem of Iren^, As written at the 
singularly early age of thirteen, it may well be viewed 
as a literary curiosity. At the same time, on that 
account alone, I should not have felt myself warranted 
in recommending its insertion. So far as I can judge, 
its claims ^re of a higher order : great poetical merit, 
to wit, united with a command of language not a little 
extraordinary in so very young a person. At all events, 
the praise or the blame of its publication, I am quite 
willing to take upon my own shoulders : perhaps no 
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vety great venture on my part ; for I confidently anti- 
cipate the former. 

The several undated Poems must all have been 
written between the ages of thirteen and twenty-two : 
when, from this world, to the deep sorrow of all who 
knew her, she was removed, we humbly trust, to a 
better world. 

Nor is that trust here expressed merely in the too 
common loose parlance, which, confidently and yet 
unthinkingly, speaks of a well nigh ussured hope of a 
blissful immortality, without any scrutiny as to the 
safefouttdation of such hope. Most valuable, in them^ 
s^ves, are superior talents, fine taste, elegance of mind, 
and richly cultivated intellect : but, valuable as they 
may be abstractedly, they become like dust in the 
balance, when placed by the side of that one thing 
needful, a christian preparation for eternity. 

After a short and most unexpected illness. Miss 
Woodrooffe died in the arms of her afflicted mother, 
at the house of a valued clerical friend of the family, 
Mr. Auriol, where, during some time, she had been on 
a visit. 

A communication from a friend of the deceased, a 
sister of Mrs. Auriol, written on the very day of the 
funeral, is now before me. 

This lady was her companion during the whole of 
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her visit : that is to say, both before her attack, and 
to the hour of her dissolution on the morning of 
Saturday, May 11,1 844. With an effecting eloquence, 
the language of love and admiration comes warm from 
the heart of the writer. But the sacredness of domes^ 
tic sorrow must not be invaded by an enumeration of 
particulars : and nothing, I believe, would have more 
distressed the gentle, modest, unobtrusive, spirit of my 
beloved niece, than the anticipation of an officious and 
indelicate attempt on my part to exhibit her at fiill 
length as a sort of christian heroine. To the relatives, 
indeed, of the departed one, such a narrative is, at 
once, consolatory and interesting : to others, it must 
be a sealed book. Suffice it to say, in vindication of 
the humble trust expressed above, that, as her steady 
principles were those of a real and well-instructed 
Christian : so it was her blessed privilege, in the sound 
faith of the Church of England, the faith of the 
martyred Cramner and the judicious Hooker, to die 
the death of a real Christian. The rest must be left 
to the imagination. Yet, to the young and the 
thoughtless, high in spirits and presumptuously secure 
in health, even imaginings of one, young indeed like 
themselves, but by God's mercy not thoughtless, may 
peradventure be useful in timely leading them to sober 
reflection and strict self-examination. It was only in 
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the summer of the year 1843, that, full of mnocent 
animation, she spent a month with us at Sherbum : 
and Httle did we then anticipate, what a brief revolu- 
tion of the seasons would bring forth. But the young 
was taken : the aged were left. 

Lord^ so teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom / 

G. S. Faber. 



Sherbum-House, 
Oct. 24. 1844. 
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LETHil. ^TAT. 19. 



" Und wence anch Laet nnd Leben spraeh, 
Doch maneboB Herz yon Liebe braeh." 

Nqtaus. 

' In the dark bosom of the earth they laid 
Par more than we : for loftier faith is ours." 

MBS. HiXAirs. 



Th£ glorious sunshme of the land of song 
Beamed o'er my early years : and made them seem 
Meetly and joyo^y to flow along. 
As flow the wavelets of a flower-lipped stream, 
Glancing in playfulness from stone to stone, 
And brightening each with lustre not its own. 
B 2 
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2. 

Yes, they were gay with many a rosy joy : 

For many a radiant dream of hope and love, 

Which sorrow might not break nor care destroy, 

A circle of deHght aromid me wove. 

The silver links, which bomid my heart to gladness, 

Were long, ere severed by the hand of sadness. 



My house was, where the blue Egean sea 
Murmured of pleasure to the sun-lit shore ; 
Where, from the scented lime and myrtle-tree. 
Each breeze upon its wing sweet odours bore. 
And, underneath the sheltering plane that grew 
Beside our threshold,^ many a glowing hue. 



4. 

Of violet, purple, rosy red, and green. 

Of glossy bay, pr silvery olive, blent 

In bright concision : while, half hid, half seen. 

The clustered grape and golden orange sent 

Their brilliance through the veiling leaves ; and met 

The last look of the sun, before he set. 
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There, when calm Etc advanced, one lonely star 
Gleaming amid her locks : in still delight, 
Out on the quiet sea to gaze afar, 
And watch the coming of her follower, Night ; 
Greeting the moon, when other sounds were mute, 
With the soft melody of lyre or lute : — 



And, when Hyperion through the easrtem gate 
Had urged his fiery steeds : to seek the chace. 
And rouse the forest-wolf or his fierce mate. 
Or follow the fleet stag in deathly race ; 
At sultry noon beside some foimt to rest. 
And idly mark the bubbles on its breast : — 



7. 

Then to return, to feast or dance or song, 
Ever the blithest of the festive train : — 
Thus flew my hours on rainbow wings along. 
O that those joyous hours could come again ! 
But there were some, less joyous, far more dear ; 
When they, the loving and the loved, were near. 
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8. 

The sisters of my heart ! Their long locks twining, 
With roses bright ; or votive chaplets wreathing, 
For some wood-temple 'mid the laurels shining, 
Haunted by Nymphor Faun: whose flute-notes, breathing 
Of peaceful mirth, came floating on the breeze, 
While answering zephyrs fanned the waving trees ! 



And my bold brother ! He, whose fearless eye 

In dangei^s darkest midnight ever shone ; 

A burning star, that led to victory : 

How many a glorious trophy had we won ; 

When, with the Mede, I battled, by his side 1 

Would, on the field of fame, that I with him had died ! 



10. 

My aged parents too 1 Whose closing years 
Were peaceful as their life had alway been : 
Their day went calmly down, undinmied by tears. 
Like sunmier evening placidly serene. 
O happy they, for ever gone, the dead ! 
Who live not to lament each blessing fled 1 
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11. 

But there was one more loved, the dearest, last, 

My own Evadnd ! Still, methinks, I see 

Her form, as first I saw, in time long past, 

Beside the altar kneeling : when, to thee, 

Qneen of the silver bow, she ponred her vow. 

Her full dark eye upraised, pale as thine own her brow ; 



12. 

Or in the mazes of the graceful dance ; 

Or, in her hands, the sacred baskets bearing : 

Yet, amid all, in mien and countenance, 

A gentle but majestic beauty wearing ; 

Pure as some godlike form of breathing stone, 

Amid the din of life she moved alone. 



13. 

Was not my lot a happy one, thus blest ? 

Had I not that, for which so many yearn, 

And yearn through all their life in vain ? My breast 

Did with a consciousness of rapture bum. 

When I looked round upon them all, and felt 

That in the shadow of my roof they dwelt. 
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14. 

But, one by one, they drooped and died away, 

As jewels fall from off a severed string ; 

My parents first ; and then I saw decay. 

With sure but silent progress withering, 

The bloom upon my young Arista's cheek. 

Until she sank into the grave, o'erwom and weak. 



15. 

AVhat boots it to recal my brother's death, 
For it was noble ? I must pause awhile, 
O'er thee, lanthe ; for no blighting breath 
Crept slowly o'er the radiance of thy smile : 
In all the glow and freshness of thy youth, 
'Twas thine to pass away, for love and truth. 



16. 

The Persian foe was near. His charger's tread 
Trampled the vines of Greece : and, in her vales, 
Were many a mailed hand, many a crested head : 
And all her glittering seas were white with sails. 
The Persian foe was near : that hated foe ! 
In one short hour, alas, our weal how changed to woe ! 
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17. 



It was a clear and cloudless summer eve : 
The mom looked kindly down upon our home : 
The sleeping ocean scarcely seemed to heave 
Its bosom pure, unstained by froth or foam. 
All was at rest. And I, in mingled mood 
Of grief and gladness, with Evadne stood ; 



18. 

And gazed upon the beauteous scene : and spoke 

Of all the mom would bring. For I had planned, 

Soon as the dawning of that morrow broke, 

To bear Evadne and our household band 

Within the city walls, to some safe spot, 

Where they might dwell as though the foe were not. 



19. 

" And must we leave the home we love so well," 
Sighing she said, " in hurry and in fear, 
Amid the city's crowded courts to dwell : 
And think : Perhaps the spoiler's hand is here ; 
Beneath his war-steed's hoof, the greensward rings ; 
Destruction falls on all our cherished things ? " 
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20. 

*' Daughter of heroes, yes. What though we must, 

We leave it not for nought. We will depart, 

Eejoicing : and, with high and holy trust. 

We wiU sustain our steps, and cheer our heart. 

My country calls. I may not linger here : 

Nor part from thee, thou than life more dear." 



21. 

" Nay," said Evadn^, " deem not I am weak ; 
Although, with lingering steps, I quit the spot. 
Where all around doth to my spirit speak 
Of the deep joy which long hath blessed my lot. 
Nay, go thou forth to battle for the right : 
And thy good genius guard thee in the fight ! " 



22. 

She spoke. Her cheeks wereflushed : andallthedreaming. 
Which dwelt in her soft eye, had vanished thenoe. 
She fixed it on me, with a brightness, gleaming 
Strange, solemn, beautiful yet how intense ! 
It wtu but for a moment. Then it passed : 
And tears, that would not be restrained, fell fast. 
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23. 

Night came with shadows and with sleep. And then 
The moon rose dimly ; with a misty shroud 
Veiling from view a host of armed men, 
Who fought beneath the Persian banners proud. 
They, in the darkness, had approached ; and made 
An ambush near us in a wooded glade. 



24. 

We saw them not, as early we went out 
Upon our way, to seek the sheltering walls. 
'Twas but a little space : and, hark, a shout 
Sounds through the air : the foe upon us falls. 
" Onward, my valiant followers, to the strife I" 
And desperate war we wage for liberty and life. 



25. 

We were but few : yet all, like lions, fought. 
We could not flee : and, Greeks, we could not yield. 
How many a mighty warrior then was brought 
Low to the ground, or pillowed on his shield ! 
Frantic with wrath, I strove for death in vain. 
They left me wounded there, 'mid heaps of slain. 
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26. 

Yes, me they left, even me, in lone despair, 

Upon that place of slaughter. And they bore 

Evadne far away. I knew not, where 

They bore her, with them, from her native shore. 

Over the widely swelling ocean wave ; 

To find, in hostile lands, or bondage or a grave. 



27. 

Long time I lay unconscious ; till, at length, 

A voice broke through my trance : " Awake ! Arise ! 

Greece calls for all thy courage and thy strength. 

Awake and come 1" I feebly oped mine eyes : 

And, armed, before me there lanthe stood. 

Her veil thrown off, her mantle stained with blood. 



28. 

She staunched my wounds, and raised me from the earth ; 
The while I marvelled at the sudden change. 
Wrought in her mien. That eye of laughing mirth 
Glared fitfiilly, with lustre wild and strange. 
Her voice had now a hollow, startling, tone ; 
UnUke the silver sound that once was all its own. 
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29. 

I looked around. '' Evadne, where art thou ? 

TeU me, O tell." " My brother, 'tis for thee. 

Not to lament, but to avenge her now. 

Haste to the glorious battle-field with me. 

I vowed this day to die, where spears are flashing, 

Where plumes are waving, sword and helmet crashing." 



30. 

" lanthe, why is this ?" She paused awhile : 

And, on her burning brow, her hand she pressed. 

Then, with a bitter and indignant smile. 

She said : " Tomorrow should have seen me blessed, 

A happy bride. But he, I loved so well, 

At mom went forth against the fo&: and fell. 



31. 

" He fell ! I saw him fall ! And I have sworn 
Vengeance on those who slew him. I go baek. 
To keep my oath. O linger not to mourn 
In fruitless woe : but follow in my track. 
It leads to death. And death, for those we love, 
Oh is it not a crown all other crowns above ?" 
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32. 

My dizzied eyes were now no longer dim. 
Fresh vigour shot through all my feeble frame. 
Sustained my steps, and nerved each fainting limb : 
While, as from heaven, a spirit o*er me came ; 
And I rushed forward, with the lightning's speed. 
For vengeance and for liberty to bleed. 



33. 

The arrows flew around us, thick as hail : 
War-cries innumerous drowned the trumpet's dang : 
Helmets were defl; : and, on the strong man's mail. 
The sword and scymetar re-echoing rang : 
And many a stately crest and casque of proof 
Lay, trampled in the dust, beneath the charger's hoof. 



34. 

And she, who stood unshrinking through that hour, 
And battled by my side : her vow was kept. 
She fell. She perished, like a summer flower. 
O'er which the mom her pearly tears hath wept : 
But, when at noon with fullest beauty crowned, 
The ruthless spoiler comes, and flings it to the ground. 
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35. 

Maddened with anguish, with despair, with wrath, 
I rushed amid the foes. They fled before me. 
Where'er I turned, they left an open path, 
Deeming a power from on high was o'er me : 
For never in the combat had they seen 
Mortal with such a wild and more than mortal mien. 



36. 

They fled, they fled ! The Median bow was broken, 
And never to be bent again in Greece : 
While, from the fleld, was brought full many a token, 
That shewed of freedom, victory, and peace ; 
The jeweled casque by Prince or Satrap worn, 
The golden zone, the purple vestment torn, 



37. 

The rent tiara. Them, the glorious dead. 

We brought them back, to live within our hearts. 

E'en when their valour from the earth was fled, 

A meteor bright that dazzles and departs. 

We brought them back : and many a funeral pyre 

Sent np on high its pyramid of Are. 
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38. 

lanthe, thine was one. Duly we laid 

Her ashes in an urn : and, o'er the tomb, 

Dirges were poured by each Athenian maid, 

For her who perished in her early bloom ; 

The beautiM, the gentle, and the true. 

Why must the cold grave shut them from our view ? 



I took a shivered faulchion : and I bound 
Its fragments with a rose and myrtle wreath. 
With ringlets and with flowers the urn I crowned : 
And left them both within that house of death. 
Then, with a throbbing heart and brow that burned. 
From its dark chamber in despair I turned. 



40. 

lo Triumphe ! lo Fsean t rang 

Through the resounding street in tones of pride : 

And songs of joy and victory they sang. 

Till every echo to the strain replied ; 

And sounds of lute and cittern, on the breeze, 

Floated in mirth, far o'er the glittering seasj. 
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41. 

The temple gates were open : crowds were roshing 
To pour their praise and thanks at every shrine \ 
And simuner^s richest coronals were flnshing 
Altar and fane with beauty ; and the wine 
Was foaming in the ivy-drded bowl. 
Triumph and gladness reigned in eveiy soul. 



42. 

I stood, and gazed upon the festal scene : 
And, for one moment, from my tranced mind, 
Vanished the memory of what had been. 
For, round my brow, the victor's laurel twined : 
And, 'mid the mirth which told om* land was free, 
One thrill of proud exulting was for me. 



43. 

It passed. I tore the chaplet from my head ; 
And, with my feet, its leafy honours crushed. 
Bewildered, through the dty gate I fled : 
And, toward my former home, I madly rushed, 
I know not, how I reached it ; nor, when there, 
How long a time I lay in blank despair : 
c 
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44. 

I only know, that, when that time was past/ 

A dizzy whirling seized my fevered bram : 

And, round my couch, came, gliding thick and fast. 

Phantoms that gleamed and disappeared again. 

Spectres with many a dire half-hidden form. 

That midnight cave frequent or ride upon the storm. 



45. 

They haunted me at morning and at night. 

E'en thrbugh all hours : and sometimes, in their train, 

Came an uncertain flash of troubled light. 

Which brought forgotten scenes to mind again, 

Or, to distempered fancy's view, restored 

The faces of the lost, the lovely, the adored. 



46. 

At length, that time of sickness and dismay 
Slowly went by. Once more to hf e I rose : 
Once more I saw the genial light of day. 
Soft dawning. Then I flrst felt all my woes : 
First knew, how bitter 'tis to live alone. 
Companioned with the ghost of bliss for ever flown. 
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47. 

In silent dreaming 'twas my wont to rove 
Beside the somiding sea : or, wrapt in grief, 
To seek the shelter of the darkest grove. 
There the soft sigh of every murmuring leaf, 
That trembled in the gentle evening gale, 
Seemed o'er the mournful past with me to wail. 



48. 

Once as I wandered thus, I threw me down 
Beside a sculptured form, the god of sleep. 
His wing was folded : and a poppy crown 
Enwreathed his brows. A fountain still and deep 
Was near : and, all around, a sol^nn shade 
Was, by a pine tree's gloomy branches, made. 



49. 

" Ste^ all my senses, gentle Sleep," I said : 
" Thy quiet calm through all my soul diffuse ; 
And, o'er my dark and troubled spirit, shed 
The drowsy sweetness of thy honey-dews. 
Let no vain longing come to break my rest : 
But, in oblivion, make me fiilly blest." 
c 2 
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50. 

A maddening thought that moment to me came : 

'* Those whom we call the dead, do they slumber 

Ever, like this ? Or are they still the same, 

As when they lived on earth ? Or do they number 

Hour after hour, of pure and peaceful joy. 

Of constant happiness without alloy P 



51. 

" that I could but answer this, and one, 
One, question more ! Does my Evadne live ? 
Or, from her weary exile, is she gone 
To seek the rest which only death can give ? 
She was not made to bear the chain, nor languish 
Far from her own, in hopeless, heart-sick, anguish." 



52. 

I strove to chase the thought. 'Twas with me still : 

It would not be repelled. Where'er I went, 

Beside the sea, by fountain, grove, or rill. 

With every feeling, every dream, it blent : 

Until, to satisfy my yearning heart, 

From shades and solitude I forced myself to part. 
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53. 

I sought the wise, the teachers of mankmd, 

Through whose clear souls the tide of knowledge rolled; 

The men of daring thought, of mighty mind : 

To them the story of my grief I told. 

They, from whom time and space could nought conceal, 

The secret of my wishes surely must reveal. 



54. 

'* Bring wine ! Bring perfumes ! Crown the cup with 

Bring music ! All that can enchant or bless ! [roses ! 

And, while the form on purple couch reposes, 

Forget all care, all terror, all distress 1 

Bead well your locust symbols. E'en as they, 

Ye come and go, the creatures of a day. 



55. 

" Then make that day a day of summer, bright 
With sunshine and with beauty and with mirth. 
Let no regrets disturb thy short delight : 
Heed not the voice of grief, thou son of earth ! 
Soon endless night must veil thy flitting years. 
Why stain them, then, with unavailing tears ? " 
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56. 

'Twas thus I heard one speak : and thus I tried, 

To think no more of loved ones lost for ever, 

E'en from myself my misery to hide. 

And pass my days in rapture. Fond endeavour ! 

I could not 80 iill up the aching void, 

Left by affections withered, hopes destroyed. 

57. 

I sought another. And he said : ** Be great ! 
Keep down thy passions with an iron hand. 
With firm undaunted courage meet thy fate : 
For all must bow beneath its stem command. 
Feel not. Secure in apathy sublime. 
Heed neither love nor woe nor change nor time." 

58. 

Cold, heartless, creed ! It was not made for those, 
Whose heart-strings thrill to every soft emotion. 
It freezes feeling, like the mountain snows. 
It dries the springs of lofty self-devotion. 
It strips existence of its loveliest charm : 
And gives, instead, a false and hollow calm. 
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59. 

I turned me to another. And I said : 

" Thou, whose far searching thoughts through nature 

Surely thou know'st. Then tell me of the dead, [roam, 

In what fan country do they find a home ? 

Or does etamal, dreamless, slumber bind. 

In deep unconsciousness, their body and their mind ? " 



60. 

" A mantle of thick darkness overspreads 
The tomb," he said, ^ unpierced by human eyes : 
And who, of all the sons of men, but dreads, 
And yet half hopes, to learn its mysteries ? 
Who does not fear, to leave the upper world. 
And be at once 'mid unknown regions hurled ? 



61. 

» 
" Some sages say : In other dimes afar. 

Beneath the earth, where summer alway shines. 

Bright gbwing realms and lovely conntries are, 

With verdant groves and flowers and purple vines : 

Where skies axe ever blue, and music sweet ; 

And where the rosy hours flit by on noiseless feet. 
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62. 

'' And, in that blissful ever-beauteous place, 

Beside earth's heroes and her mighty lords, 

The excellent of every age and race, 

The bards whose names are as our household words. 

The ynae, the valiant, the renowned, are blest 

With all they most desired and loved the best. 



69. 

" But, when a thousand years have reached an end. 
They can no more in these abodes remain ; 
But in another form their souls ascend. 
And mingle in the upper world again : 
But, lest of joy they should remember aught. 
They drink of Lethd with oblivion fraught." 



64. 

I turned away : for I could hear no more. 
A thousand years of happiness : and then 
Only to live the life we lived before ! 
And is this knowledge all I gain from men ? 
Since of my last fond hope I was bereft. 
The haunts of man again in grief I left. 
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65. 

And soon the moimifal certainty I knew 

Of the forebodings I so long had cherished 

(Doth not the voice within speak ever true f ) : 

Evadne, my beloved, my lost, had perished. 

A captive, who had freed himself and fled, 

Told, how the noble one was mingled with the dead. 



ee. 

" O thou invisible and wondrous wind ! 
Thou never weary voyager ! whose wings 
Leave the swift morning's pinion far behind, 
Whose mystic tones discourse of many things, 
Thou art immortal. Hast thou not one breath, 
To tell of other dimes that know not death ? 



67. 

" Speak to me 1 Answer me ! I must be heard 1 " 

Thus, in my spirit's frenzy, I exclaimed. 

But b31 was mute. No gale, no zephyr, stirred 

To give an answer to the prayer I framed. 

Of this, the wandermg breezes could not teach. 

Sick to the very heart, I sought the smooth sea-beach : 
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68. 

And called on Ocean. " Thou of many voices, 

The crowned with many a foamy coronet, 

KnoVst thou no place, where the worn heart rejoices. 

Escaped frqm this world's ever feverish fret ? 

Hast thou within thy bosom no abode. 

For the freed soul which hath cast off its mortal load ? 



69. 

" No cavern, glittering sheen with rambow gems : 
Where sea-weed tapestries the sparry walls ; . 
Whose roof is raised on branching coral-stems ; 
And, through whose winding corridors and halls. 
Now loud, now soft, the dulcet echoes float [note ? " 
From where the sea-nymph's shell sends forth its liquid 



70. 

The sea rolled on, and gave me no reply. 

But now I saw dark Night, liie black-browed Queen 

Of dreams and shapes and shadows, drawing nigh 

With stately step and calm majestic mien. 

" Thou, who giv*st slumber to each weary lid, 

The secret of repose with thee is surely hid! 
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71. 

'' Thou wert the first of all things. Know'st thou not, 
Of all o'er which thy pinions brooding hang, 
Some distant isle, some lone and lovely spot, 
Far from the stir, the huny, and the dang. 
Which are on earth : and where no grief may come 
To doud the brightness of the spirit's home ? " 



72. 

Night answered not : and, sad, I gazed to heaven. 
No clouds were there : and, to its azure arch, 
A thousand stany Hosts their light had given. 
Awe-struck, I viewed their proud and solemn march. 
As silently they gathered in the Md 
Above me, flashing like a polished shield. 



73. 

" Ye Holy Watchers of the midnight gloom : 
Te, whom a strange and secret power doth bind 
Unto the destiny of man ; to whom 
His words and deeds are manifest : ye kind 
And gentle beings, who present his vows 
Before the throne of Jove, to you a mortal bows. 
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74. 

" You, the benign and powerful, you guide 
The weary wanderer through the desert vast ; 
And, o'er the lonely bark which roams the wide 
And trackless deep, a tranquil lustre cast : 
Hear, then, my prayer. Above, below, around, 
Where have the dead a place of resting found? " 



75. 

They looked upon me with their piercing eyes, 
As if to search each sealed and inward thought. 
They looked. But, wafted from the burning skies. 
No answer to my listening soul was brought. 
They looked : with such a pure unearthly light, 
That, all abashed, I shrank before their sight. 



76. 

Nature revealed not that I longed to know. 

Thus, each sad hour, I felt more desolate : 

And, in a mood of dreary listless woe, 

I thought myself resigned to rigid fate. 

I watched the flowers at early day-light bom, 

Which drooped and withered ere another mom. 
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77. 

I watched the rainbow's soft and radiant hues, 
Scarcely beheld before they disappeared ; 
I watched the sparkling of the early dews, 
Whose fleeting loveliness the sunshine feared : 
And said, that all upon this earth was made, 
However beautiful, to perish and to fade. 



78. 

But then I saw the river flowing on, * 

Now full, now almost dry ; but flowing still, 

As if its journey never would be done. 

And it were governed by a loftier will. 

And I beheld the seasons in their course 

Ever return, as ruled by some constraining force. 



79. 

" Hath it been thus for ever ? " I inquired : 
'' And are there things, whch cannot know decay P ' 
The answer came not, which my soul desired. 
I cried again : " I would not be as they ! 
Give me, ye gradons gods, some gift to bless 
My troubled spirit with foi^etfulness ! 
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80. 

*' Efface the past, its agony of woe, 

Its mingled honor and despair, its brief 

And fleeting joy, which only made me know 

More piercingly the bitterness of grief! 

Let me again be as a simple child. 

By what each moment brings with it, beguiled." 



81. 

'Twas thus I prayed, and long in vain. At length. 
My prayer was answered. 'Twas a stormy night : 
The fierce winds shook the cedars in their strength. 
And crushed the forest oaks ; the forked light, 
In lurid glances, through the tempest flashed ; 
And, o'er the sounding rocks, the furious billows dashed. 



82. 

I stood alone upon the mountain's brow. 

My spirit in one thought absorbed : nor heard 

Thunder or foaming wave or crashing bough. 

And I stood thus entranced : until a word 

Fell on my ear, and startled me. I turned : [cemed. 

And, dimly, through the gloom, a formless shape dis- 
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83. 

It spake. " Thy prayer is granted. I have brought 
A goblet filled with Leth^ water. Drink : 
And thou shalt know the boon so wildly sought, [think, 
Yet pause, while still thou can'st; e'en pause, and 
At what a price thou hast it." — " Give," I cried : 
Fearful, lest yet the gift should be denied. 



84. 

I seized, and drank. A peal of thunder came, 
And shook the strong foundations of the hill. 
Erom the dark sky, one flash of livid flame 
Shot o'er the surges of the torrent. Still 
There was a sound, as if of wings that rushed, 
Borne on the raging wind. And all was hushed. 



85. 

That hour I felt, like one who slowly wakes 
Erom a long dream of terror and despair, 
l^^e while a consciousness upon him breaks 
That it is but a dream : and, to the air. 
The genial air of mom, his lids unclose ; 
And quickly he forgets his visioned woes. 
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86. 

Tes : from that time, the world was fresh and new. 
The very faces of mankind were strange : 
I looked upon them with a wondering view ; 
And knew not, why they marvelled at the change 
Upon me wrought : for all my former lot. 
Its joys and sorrows, were alike forgot. 



87. 

My mind was as a smooth unruffied lake, 
In turn reflecting all that passeth by : 
Which doth its ever varying colour take 
iVom rocks or woods or mountains or the sky ; 
Sullied by every doud which o'er it fleets. 
Troubled by every wind which on it beats. 



88. 

lit by the sunbeams of each golden noon 
To rapture and to glory, and at night 
Tinged by the softer splendours of the moon 
With a more tender and a lovelier light ; 
A mirror, where the present well is seen. 
But not a trace discerned of what hath been. 
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89. 



I met a female, in an hour of glee. 
She said : she was a mourner^ and the wife 
Of one, who served us long and faithMly, 
But who had faUen in his country's strife ; 
And she was desokte ; and I must know, 
From my own sorrow, all her depth of woe. 



90. 

I answered her : " I know not who thou art, 
That speak'st to me of grief. It is a thing, 
Strange unto me. Bid all thy dreams depart : 
And join with me amid the festal ring. 
To-day is ours : we know no other time. 
Stain not, with idle tears, its joyous prime." 



91. 

And thus I turned away. But how relate 
My acts or feelings in those tranced days? 
Then was*I in a dizzy, feverous, state : 
And now, whene'er I think on them, a haze 
Hangs over them: I camiot pierce its veil. 
Nor fblly teU of those wild times the tale. 

D 
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92. 

But, when, with their fierce joyaimce, they passed by, 
I was most wretched. Memory had no grief 
Or joy for me. O, e'en a cause to sigh 
Unto my spirit would have brought relief I 
But I was sad. Nathless, I did not know. 
Wherefore my glee and mirth had turned to woe. 



93. 

It was a self-consuming of the heart, 

A very searing of the soul and brain. 

I walkM among men« as one apart, 

Unconsoions of their pleasure or their pain. 

Who, by no gentle tie to others twined. 

Counts but the throbbings of his own dark mind. 



94. 

Whene'er I crossed them in their festive hours, 
Startled they gazed on me and shrank away : 
As he, who sees a figure, crowned with flowers. 
And glittering gaudily in quaint array. 
Seated at some high feast ; unveik its head ; 
And shrinks in horror back, to find it of the dead. 
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95. 

I wandered through my old paternal dwelling : 
And knew it not. Its ancient trees were green ; 
Its silveiy fountains, o'er the bright turf welling : 
And the sun shone upon the festal scene. 
Its evening glory, on the cold white stone, 
O'er shaft and statue, rosy light had thrown. 



96, 

But, though 'twas strange, yet unto me it brought 
A sense of calm, and, with that calm, repose. 
My weary eye-lids long in vain had sought 
Over their strained and burning balls to close. 
But now, at length, full softly I felt creep. 
Into them from above, a mild and dewy sleep. 



97. 

A dream fell on me then. Before my soul. 
The images of aU my by-gone life 
Did, one by one, in slow procession roll : 
The grief, the joy, the glory, and the strife. 
In silent wonder I beheld them pass, 
Distinct and clear as though reflected in a glass. 
D2 
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98. 

Then, as erst, formless, that dim spirit appeared : 
When all had vanished, he was with me yet : 
And, as he spake, the heart within me feared. 
'' Thou that didst seek, in anguish, to forget, 
Could Lethe's waters happiness afford P 
Or wilt thou, that remembrance be restored ? *' 



99. 

" Give me back memory, give." Thick clouds fell o'er 
Above, around, beneath, they hid all things. [us. 

A mighty tempest suddenly upbore us : 
And we were wafted, on its tempest wings. 
Far, far away ; I know not how or where. 
O'er earth, o'er ocean, through the yielding air. 



100. 

It was a vision. But, when I awoke, 

I knew my father's pleasant home again. 

The spell was loosed from me ; the charm was broke. 

No more to bind me with its fearfiil chain : 

And, in the moon-beam's silvery light, I stood. 

Softened into a calm, though pensive, mood. 
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101. 

I stayed not long within that pleasant home : 
Too many memories haunted it. I went. 
O'er the wide world, a lonely man, to roam. 
First, to Egyptian shores, my course was bent : 
And, when their wonders opened to my ken, 
I stood, astonied at the works of men. 



102. 

The power of beauty ever was intense 

Upon my soul : but it had never felt 

The spirit of such stem magnificence, 

As, in those mighty forms, unbeauteous, dwelt. 

Temples and towns the men of old had placed, 

To be their monuments, amid the waste. 



103. 

Aye ! th^ built there, upon the desert sand. 
The wide-spread plains of desolation, piling 
Their proud memorials, e'en as on the land 
That with rich plenty by the stream was smiling. 
I heeded not the living, while, amazed 
At what the dead had wrought, in awe I gazed. 
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104. 

I left the land of sorceiy : and trod 

The sunny fields of joyous Italy. 

How soft the air ! how green the flowery sod f 

Like my own Greece, how cloudless blue the sli^ ! 

There ^ all seemed young : exuberant youth, a gage. 

To after times, of strong and vigorous age. 

105. 

I journeyed next toward the glorious East, 
And tarried at imperial Babylon. 
And, here, my wonder with each hour increased : 
For, from the rising to the setting sun, 
Innumerous multitudes their business plied. 
Passing with hasty steps on every side. 

106. 

And ever, at the open portals, entered 

Merchants, with richest treasures, from afar : 

For, in that old and joyous city, centered 

The gloiy of the world. She was the star 

Of countless peoples : and their wealth was poured 

Out at her feet, a priceless, endless, hoard. 
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107. 

Queen of the nations 1 stately were her walls ; 
Her streets, of palaces ; and eveiy shrine, 
Glowing with gems. And, in her marble halls. 
Were song and feasting, flowers and sparkling wine. 
And graceful were the forms, which led the dance 
Inthosebrighthalls, andbadethesoundingtimbrelsglanoe. 



108. 

Soon I departed. Treedom was not there. 
Though all was luxury and pomp around, 
There seemed to hang a weight upon the air. 
Men started e'en at their own voices' soimd : 
And want and misery cowered, faJl oft, beside 
The gilded palaces of lordly power or pride. 



109. 

I traversed many a land through many years ; 

Mingled with men in council and in field : 

But lived alone, within. The fount of tears 

Flowed still ; though, like a desert-spring, 'twas sealed. 

I shunned to meet the inquiring word or gaze : 

And shrank alike from love, from pity, fame, and praise. 
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110. 

Nature I loved. To hear the pine^bonghs craahing. 
When, black with storma, came on the deep midnight ; 
To watch the lightnings, in their fitful flashing, 
Scathe the tall firs and cedars in their might, 
While through heaven's vault the peaUng thunders 
Echoed by every cave an hundred-fold : [rolled, 

111. 

This was my joy. Or, by the flood to stand. 
Bursting its bounds to ravage and to spoil 
The works which man had reared with busy hand, 
Destroying in one hour a life-time's toil ; 
Bearing before it, in its headlong course. 
Earth, trees, and dwellings, with resistless force. 

112. 

I loved the mountains and the nsisty veil. 

Which wreathed around them many a shadowy fold. 

I loved to see the kingly eagle sail. 

On lofty pinions, from his eyrie's hold. 

I loved to watch, 'mid rooks the streamlet l^piag> 

Or in the vale through weeds and fern-leaves peeping. 
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113. 

I loved the ocean, onward still to float, 

In caJm or tempest, o'er its vast expanse. 

I loved the desert, boundless and remote, 

Where nought presents itself to keenest glance, 

But burning sand and cloudless sultry sky, 

Save where the treacherous lake recedes before the eye. 



114. 

Once, as I wandered o'er the desert plains. 

Afar I saw a green and pahny wood. 

I hastened on : and there, with all its fanes 

Bathed in the evening light, a city stood, 

Glorious as 'twere a dty seen in dreams. 

Tower, arch, and column, bright with rainbow gleams. 



115. 

The palm and cypress cast a pleasant shade 
Around : and many a silvery fount was there 
With murmuring voice, and many a long arcade 
Lending a shelter from the noon-tide glare. 
It was an isle of beauty, placed apart 
TVom common earth in that wide desert's heart. 
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116. 

Stillness was o'er the plains : a silent gloom 
Brooded above them. But, within the town» 
All breathed of life and youth, and joy and bloom, 
As if the dwellers in it had cast down 
All worldly cares, all grief, all dark dismay, 
Making their life one sunny holiday. 

117. 

City of Falm-Trees, fare thee well ! How oft 
Doth memory turn to thee, as if that thou 
Hadst been a place I loved : and, in her soft 
Dissolving hues, she paints thee, till a glow 
Hangs round thee, lovely even as thine own. 
When sunset girds thee with a golden zone ! 

118. 

Farewell ! I turn me to a different scene. 
Where lofty Tyre, beside the ocean-beach. 
Sits in imperial pride, an island queen. 
Crowded with men of every race and speech. 
Her princely merchants seek the farthest seas. 
Braving for gold the billow and the breeze. 
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119. 

I stood amid her streets. Of all the crowd. 

Whose footfalls sounded by ; of all, who dwelt 

In those abodes, mean hut or palace proud : 

Of all those myriads, was there one who felt 

Sorrow and loneliness like mine ? Not one ! ["None." 

I scanned each passing face : its cold look answered, 

120. 

I wandered from that lone, but peopled, shore : 
And I was guided in my wayward path. 
I reached a land, which, fair and fertile, bore 
Yet traces left by slaveiy, war, and wrath ; 
A land of snow-clad mountains, sunny hiUs, 
Green vales, and fruitful plains, and flowery rills. 

121. 

And there I found thee, truest friend 1 How blest 
That summer noon, when, weary and o'erwom 
With toilsome journeying, thou didst give me rest 
Beneath thy household tree 1 No more, forlorn 
I roam and desolate. Thou hast shewn me peace. 
And bad my doubts and fears and longings cease. 
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122. 

Long have we lived together since that time : 

And, day by day, fresh beams of light have bmrst 

Upon my spirit from the Source Sublime 

Of all tme light. My soul has quenched her thirst 

With living waters. Now I know and praise 

The hand that led to truth by such mysterious ways. 

123. 

Now hast thou all my story ; and, no more. 
With thee shalt thou entreat me to remain. 
My days are numbered : they are well nigh o'er : 
And I must go. "lis but a parting pain ! 
From the loved friend, the teacher of my heart, 
A blest, though lonely, pilgrim, I depart. 

124. 

Strangers are dwelling in my old abode : 
Their ashes, where my father's rest, will rest. 
Strangers are treading, where Evadn^ trode : 
And theirs are now the flowers, she loved the best. 
I cannot seek my country. Though 'tis fiiir 
And deeply loved, I cannot slumber there. 
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125. 

Ear in the flight-track of the Persian host. 
Made by a pitying hand there is a grave. 
Where, on the silent Asiatic coast. 
Murmurs in plaintive tones the blue sea-wave. 
There sleeps Evadne : and the moaning surge. 
Which seems to wail o'er her^ shall chaunt my dirge. 

126. 

Then will the beating heart at length be stilled, 

And the worn spirit And its youth again : 

Then its immortal hope shall be fuMlled, 

In that bright land which knows nor grief nor pain. 

And I shall meet thee there^ though I may dwell 

No longer with thee here. Loved Mend, farewell ! 



POEMS, 

OF WHICH THE DATES ARE KNOWN : 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR COMPOSITION, 



I, 



THE SEA, A FBAGMENT. ^TAT. 15. 

1. 

Habk ! hark ! an awM sound ! 
What is it that fills the air around? 
The voice of a raving multitude ; 
Slightly, by distance slight, subdued P 
Or a mighty wind. 

Booking the wood P 

Or a roaring flood, 

Whicb none can bind? 
It is the sea, the foaming sea, 
Tossing its billows unquietly. 

2. 

I stood upon the lonely shore, 
Listening the many-voiced roar ; 



50 THE SEA, A FBA6MENT. 

Watching the billows, as they rose 

Aloft, and sank again. 
Or chased, like proud and kingly foes. 

Each other o'er the main : 
While every gale might soothly be 
The noise of banners waving free ; 
And the surge, the sounding rocks which smote. 
Were for such fight meet trumpet not<^. 



( 51 ) 



II. 



CHOBUS FBOM HECUBA, 444—481. .^ITAT. 16. 

Breeze, ocean-dweDing breeze ! 
Wafting tlie swift ships o'er the swelling seas ! 

Where wilt thou leave me ? Say, 
ShaU I be bought, a miserable slave ; 
And sent, where sleeps in light the sunny wave 

Of Doris* harbour-bay ? 

Or to fiar Fhihia, where. 

Father of waters fair, 
Apidanus, wealth-giving stream, doth smile ? 

Or to that wondrous isle, 
Borne by the billow-cleaving oar, where first 

To life the palm-tree burst, 

And laurel branches spread 

Their leaves, to shade the head 
Of loved Latona, solace of her pain P 
Say, shaU I there, among the Delian train, 
£ 2 
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Adore the bow of Artemis divine, 

And woo the golden fillets that her brow entwine P 

Or, in great Pallas' city, shall I there 

Yoke the young coursers to the chariot £Edr 

Of bright Athena : her of the splendent car. 

Whose sa&on-ooloured mantle shines from far, 

With wondrous ornament 

And broidery besprent ? 
Or shall I weave the Titans, whom to rest 
Jove sent with flame-bolts 'neath the mountain's breast ? 

Woe to me for my children ! Woe ! 

Woe for my ancestors ! And wde 
For my dear coimtry ! Whose sad ruins low 

Are laid, 'mid dust and smoke ; 

Whose walls the Argives broke, 

And bad the flame arise 

From Bion to the skies. 
And I : — ^they stole me firom my native land, 
And made me in a stranger-land a slave, 
Changing my Asian home for Europe's strand, 
For servitude, the chambers of the grave. 
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III. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. ^TAT. 16. 

1. 

Far in the sliade of the cedar tree, 
Where the himuning bird chases the flitting bee, 
Where gorgeoiis flowers unfold their bloom, 
And the fire-flies sparUe amid the gloom ; 

Where the serpent coils his glittering rings, 
And butterflies glow indth gem-like wings : 
Lies a still fountain, o'er whose dear breast 
Soft blow the breezes that lull it to rest. 

3. 

But they do not murmur plaintively. 
Like those that have wandered, from tree to tree, 
From flower to flower, and no rest have found : 
Life and gladness are in their sound. 
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4. 

The butterfly roves there 'mid ceaseless spring ; 
Changeless and bright are the hues on its wing : 
The green leaves and blossoms ne'er grow old. 
Nor the sunshine loses its gleam of gold. 



That fountain is charmed to wash away 
The tokens of age and of all decay. 
When the cheek is furrowed with time and pain. 
Those waters will make it bloom again. 

6. 

I was faint with the toil of many years : 
Mine eyes were heavy with bitter tears : 
The hairs on my head were thin and white : 
My step was feeble ; and dim, my sight. 

7. 

So I sought the fount : and my strength returned ; 
Mine eyes with the fire of youth soon burned ; 
Sunny and bright grew my hoaiy hair ; 
I smiled once more in the sxmmier air. 
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8. 

I felt the swift blood roll through my yeins : 
My limbs were strong and free from pains : 
My cheeks were flushed with a rosy glow : 
But, for my heart : — ^was it young? — ^Ah ! no. 

9. 

I sought my home : all around me was fair ; 
But those, whom I loved, were no longer there. 
The light of their eyes far away was fled : 
They slept in silence among the dead. 

la 

Strangely and coldly looked those I met : 
For their cheeks with grief had ne'er been wet. 
Thus, amid sunshine and lore and mirth, 
I was alone on the joyous earth. 

II. 

I wished, that my hairs again were white. 
And feeble my step, and dim my sight : 
That I might lie down, all my sorrows o'er ; 
And rest with those whom I loved before. 
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IV. 



LOKD ROMELLIE. ^TAT. 16. 

" Th«re rote upon her oheerleu iraj 

A BOH of glad delight : 
It eeemed g^ sammer'a live long nj. 

Bat sank in sadden night. 
It sank, to tell, by pleasaree flown. 
Life's bitterness when lived alone." 

1. 

The morning sun is shining IMght 

Upon tlie dewy leaves : 
Ten thousand faiiy drops of light, 

Each bough, resplendent, heayes. 



2. 

How cheerily the bugle blast 

Sounds through the woods at mom ! 
How gaily sweep the hunters past, 

On prancing coursers borne ! 
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3. 



With pawing hoof» wiUi fieiy eye. 
With free wind-waving mane, 

With caraool and cnrret high, 
Impatient of the rein ; 



The hones stand, until the sign 

Is given them to depart : 
Then, breaking from their serried line, 

At onoe they forward start. 

5. 

Bat, ere they went : " Haste here to me,'' 

Sir Guy to Albert said, 
" Tell the young lord of Bomellie, 

We'll meet him in the glade." 

6. 

Low bowed the page : then hastened he 
To do his lord's command ; 

And found the youthful BomeUie 
With leash and spear in hand. 
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7. 

" O haste ye to the woodland glade : 
The hunt that way is gone : 

All, all, are out :** thus Albert said: 
" Why tany here alone f' 

8. 

Bight blithesome was Lord Bomellie : 
Joy sparkled in his &oe. 

He called his hounds : and, speedily. 
Went forth to join the chaoe. 

9. 

His ladye mother sits alone 

Within her high-arched bower : 

Beneath her fingers, one by one, 
Glows many a silken flower. 

10. 

A tear is gliding from her eye. 
Lake dew upon the bloom : 

Her breast is heaving with a sigh; 
Oh ! wherefore is her gloom P 
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II. 

She weeps to think on times long past, 

Ere sorrow knew her home ; 
On sunny days, which fleeted fast 

Never again to come : 

12: 

When he, who made for her these bowers, 

Dwelt in them by her side. 
Alas ! that now the green turf flowers 

His form beloved should hide ! 



She sighs to think on coming years. 

On evils that may be : 
She wakens from her trance of tears : 

A step sounds heavily. 

14. 

Before her stands a peasant boy : — 
" What guerdon, lady fair, 

For him, who tidings, not of joy. 
But deepest grief, doth bear?" 
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15. 

A dimness passed athwart her eye ; 

A shade, across her brow : 
She answered, with a deep drawn sign; 

" Small thanks for such, I trow." 

•16. 

" Woe, lady, woe 1 the torrent roars 
Above Lord Bomellie's head : 

It foams and roars ; but not restores 
To thee the loved lost dead. 



17. 

" Thy son went forth, when morning sxpiled, 

To join the chase to-day : 
He came to where the river wild 

Between two rocks makes way. 

18. 

" He boanded o'er : the silken string. 
Which held his greyhounds twain, 

Entangled round him, drew him in ; 
He struggled : — ^'twas in vain.*' 
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19. 

" My son ! my son !" the lady cried, 

** I only lived for thee ; 
O take my life 1 Now he has died, 

Despair is all for me !" 

20. 

" Nay, lady, nay," the Friar said ; 

" Cease, cease, this erring plaint ; 
And, for his sonl, let vows be made 

To every holy saint." 

21. 

The lady heard : soon near the spot 

Arose a fair Abbaye ; 
Where, happiness and hope forgot, 

She wore her life away. 

22. 

There mass was said, and trentals read. 

And solemn bells did toll : 
And ceaseless prayers to heav^ were made 

For yoimg Lord Eomellie's soul. 
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FORGET ME NOT. ^TAT. 17. 

1. 

When the moonliglit, calmly beaming. 
Lies, like silver, on the breast 

Of the lake ia stillness gleaming, 
With no woe to break its rest : 

2. 

Seek then Flora's loveliest daughter, 
Dear to love, to friendship dear : 

Bluer than the calm blue water, 
Paler than the moonlight dear. 

3. 

And, when thou hast found it, dearest. 
Think, where'er may be thy lot : 

Think, that, in thy heart, thou hearest 
Voice from far, " Forget me not !" 
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VI. 



YIEW FROM ANGOUYILLE NEAR HAVRE. 
^TAT. 17, 

O yes ! it was in truth a glorious sight. 

Clad in the hues of evening rich and bright : — 

The Uving town, beneath ; countless and bore, 

The masta amid it, piercing high the air ; 

Yon lengthened point of land, that stretched away 

Ear through the sea ; and the broad Seine, which lay, 

PeaceM as some cahn lake, in still repose : — 

Coloured with all fair tints, from tenderest rose 

To deepest crimson, gold, and radiant blue 

Like opening violets which the sun looks through : — 

While on the air all sweet scents floated round. 

And from the distance came fiill many a joyous sound. 
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VII. 



LINES 

SUGGESTED BT THB LOVELY SITUATION OF THE 
CHATEAU BE TAKCABYILLB, AS SEEN FROM THE 
BIVEB SEINE. iBTAT. 17. 

O for a home, where the sunlight shines 
Through the green leaves of fruit-laden vines, 
Where dark-haired maidens all the day Icmg 
Sing in the vineyards a low sweet song : 
And only their merry employment leave, 
To dance on the flowery turf at eve, 
With the woods above and the diffs below. 
And the pleasant voice of the river's flow, 
And a garden where gayest blooms are seen 
Mid alleys of lime and poplar green. 
And bowers so lonely and dark and deep 
They seem made for haunted song and sleep ; 
Or to lie and list to the lulling sound 
Which the falling fountains make around. 
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And a Utile pinnace with snowy sail 

To diift down the river before the gale, 

From which to look up with half-dosed eye. 

In a dreamy mood, to the sunny sky, 

And to float, float, on, unt^ Vesper-Kshime, 

And thence to the glorious midnight time, 

When closed vs the lily's pearfy enp. 

And the stars look down as we look up ; 

Then to mingle music soft and grave 

With the solemn sotmd of the moon-^ wave : — 

O who, that dwelt in s6 fiedr a home. 

From its woods tmd watars eoold wie^ to roam ! 
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VIII. 

DIEGE IN AUTUMN. JTTAT. 17. 
L 

Lay her amid the flowers to rest 

The young and gentle dead : 
And bid them softly o'er her breast 

Their List faint odonrs shed. 
She loTed them, while she yet Hved here : 

Then phmt them by her grave ; 
For, drooping, oolomless, and sere 

Their dry leaves seem to wave 
Farewell! 

How monmfblly th^ wave ! 

And she, who bloomed as £ur as they, 

Like them is faded now : 
The light passed irom her eye away ; 

The beauty, from her brow. 
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A voice came from the spiiit-land 
Unto her, soft and low : 

It called her to the glorious band. 
Deaf to that word of woe 

Parewell ! 
That mournful word of woe ! 



p 2 
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IX. 



A FOEEST VISION. iETAT. IS. 



' Und die Liebe und die Knmmer irrm beide 
Dareh die Welt immer sn ; 
Dooh im Tode stnhlt Lioht ftr aUe beide 
Und im Grab Ut Rah." 



1. 

I wandered forth upon a summer's day, 
Where forest shadows slept upon the ground, 
Where breezes with the green leaves were at play. 
And flowers were blooming round. 



2. 

I laid me down upon a bank of moss : 
I felt the rose-buds on my half-dosed eyes, 
And softly through the beech-boughs gleamed across 
Bays from the sunny sides ; 
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While, 'mid tbe stany bloasoma of the lime. 
The bees were humndng pleastintly and low, 
riockmg from beds of balm and fragrant thyme 
And dover^s pnrple glow. 



And ever rose a mtirmmr gently np, 
And died away, to tell of how the stream 
Bathed in its brightness the pure lotns-cap, 
Like masic in a dream. 



I laid me down: and near me laid my lute. 
The soul of silence brooding on its strings. 
Now, as I fondly deemed, for ever mute, 
Not named 'mid living things. 



There half-entranoed I by, and knew it not 
How Time passed on and Beauty passed away, 
Forgetting all the sorrow of my lot. 
All care, and all decay. 
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7. 

A gentle thrill along the lute^strings sighed, 
And half they trembled into melody : 
It passed away again ; and, passing, died 
Among the roses by. 



Then came a beauteous boy, upon whose cheek 
Were tints as lovely as the orient mom : 
His quiet eyes shone with a lustre meek. 
As if of moonlight bom. 

9. 

His auburn curls in massy richness hung 
Making a shadow on his forehead fair : 
A wreath of myrtle and of roses dung, 
And mingled with his hair. 

10. 

Gay was his robe with every rain-bow hue. 
And ever changing with the changing light : 
Sparkles of red and green about it flew. 
Of purple and of white. 
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11. 

A smile of pensive calmness and content 
Was on his &ce : and, in his hand, he bore 
A wreath of woodbine and of pervinke blent, 
With dew-drops sprinlded o'er. 

12. 

And, after him, a little space behind, 
A moumfiil maiden came with weeping eyes : 
Cypress and yew were in her tresses twined, 
Black as the midnight skies. 

13. 

Her sable garments swept upon the earth ; 
And, as she thns in dismal guise drew near, 
That fair boy's look was changed from thoughtfdl mirth 
To shrinking awe and fear. 

14. 

A pale, thongh many-coloured, passion-flower 
Was dimly in her crown of cypress braided : 
At every step she trode within the bower, 
Green leaves and roses faded. 
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15. 

She gazed upon the boy with mmh a gase, 
Made up of pity, steroBess, aod xegfest, 
As I beheld with wcm^ Mid amase. 
And never caa foiget. 

16. 

He sighed and shuddered. Then h^ aeued th? lute,- 
And touched it with so pAseicmate a skill. 
That the de^ fcwiBst'^ekoes, btefy nmte, 
Responded to its thrill, 

17, 

This was the lay he sang, ^* Oh, leaye me^ lerw^ ! 
Haunt me not thus, O nlaidee^ ?dth thy Uag^ : 
Shadow not thus, at numi, «bd nwij^ and ere. 
My young and sunny yww. 

18. 

'' Where'er I 9iq, thou o(»aQ8t« O depart 1 
Leave me to live mid visi<Hi8 of daUght, 
Wherewith the lonely temple of my heiirt 
Would fain be always bright* 
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19. 

" Leave me to rat I O let me heneefoiih stay 
An anduMite withm tbe forest old, 
YHn^ days and monilis and years shall pass away, 
Umaotieed and untold. 

20. 

" Or lanudi me on the hreast of some proud river. 
Or on the billows of a mighty sea : 
And let me there float on and float for ever. 
Alone and gkd and free. 

21. 

" Biit gOt thou moumibl one I The ourse, that dwells 
Within thine eyes ; the dread, that doth return 
With every step : these are the fiery spells. 
That make my deep heart bum 



** And waste awagr ; as, by the ghastly glsre 
Of magic flames, the waxen shape doth melt. 
Until afi beauty is eonsomed theve. 
Which once it knew and Mt." 
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23. 

He cast the lute away : and bid his fiioe. 
Weeping in agony, till that dark maid 
Took it again, and woke for yet a space 
The echoes of the shade, 

24. 

Breathing deep melancholy. Grief and pain, 
Yet mixed with somewhat of a sweetness wild. 
Came o'er my sonl : the sad and solemn strain, 
She sang to that £ur ^hild. 

25, 

« Fain wonld I go? and leave thee happiness, 
That calm and peaoeM and dream-haunted joy, 
Too pure, alas I too rapturous, to bless. 
On earth, without alloy« 

26. 

*' But I must follow thee, by field, by flood. 
By hill, by vale, low glade, and lofty mount. 
And, in the deep recesses of the wood. 
By silent cave and fount. 
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27. 

*' Amid the gloiy of the smniner leaves, ^ 
Amid the sounds of mdody and song. 
Amid the qnietoess of golden eves, 
Amid the joyous throng, 

28. 

" Still must I be with thee : and we must roam 
Across the wide world's peopled solitude. 
Seeking in vain for some low sheltered home. 
Pursuing and puinsued, 

" Bestless and seeking rest; thou ever making 
Some londy spot with thine own beauty bright : 
And I thy footsteps speedily o'ertaking. 
To veil it deep in night/' 

30, 

Thus while she sang, the roses faded bst. 
And the brif^t myrtle-blossoms : from his crown. 
As though ih^ had« by some cold blighting blast. 
Been suddenly struck down. 
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31. 

Yet withered not the teeth innnortal leaf 
Of those bright flowers : but ttiU continued now, 
Green and nnhnrt by blast or blighting grief, 
To wave upon his brow. 

32. 

Then rose up, from his weeping, the fair boy ; 
And anxiously looked forth. '* I see, I see," 
He cried at length, half timid in his joy, 
" He conies to set me free !'* 



33. 

I saw the shadow of a mighty wing. 
The boy flew forth to meet it. Then a sound. 
As of the bursting of a mountain spring: 
Then all was hushed around. 



I looked for that dread maiden. She was gone. 
I saw her strangely moumfiil eyes no more. 
Amid the trees and flowers, I stood alone : 
My idsion-tranoe was o'er : 
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36. 

And all that joy and lush of summer noon 
Had faded into eye : and, in the skj 
Yet tinged by smi-iet, I bdlidd the moon 
Uprising placidly, 

36. 

With such a tender and transparent veil 
Of haze about her, that I could believe, 
Almost, that ancient half-forgotten tale ; 
Of how she woke to grieve, 

37. 

O'er him whose slumbers she might never break. 
Though queen of all the stars, that shine above. 
And keep due watch and ward for her sole sake, 
And, to attend her, move. 

38. 

I wandered homeward. But the magic power. 
Breathed on my lute-strings in that woodland spot. 
E'en from that time unto this present hour. 
They never have forgot. 
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For, when, in moments of delight, I will 
To strike the notes of merriment again ; 
An under-tone of pain or sorrow, still, 
Plows mingling with the strain. 
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ITALIAN GIBL'S SONG. MIAT. 18. 



Italy, smmy land 1 
Would thou wert free. 
And had burst the tyrant-band 
That fetters thee ! 

2. 

My own, my loved, arise. 
Shake off the chain : 
And, through thy sunny skies. 
Yet once again 



Let Freedom's song resound,. 
Mighty and loud, 
Like the full burst and bound 
Of waters proud. 
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4. 

Up, daughter of the brave ! 
Forth, on thy foes 1 
Up, be no more a slave ! 
But, like the snows, 

5. 

Let the oppressor's might 
Melt from before thee, 
While glory's bamier bright 
Is waving o'er thee 1 
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XI. 



SUMMER AND AUTUMN. ^TAT. 18. 

1. 

The tints of the Autumn are rich and bright : 
See how they glow in the golden light I 
Amber and purple and ruby-red, 
Hues of the rainbow are o'er the leaves shed. 

2. 

They are fairer now in their fading time. 
Than in all the beauty of Summer's prime : 
Where once they were but unvaried green. 
All glorious colours may now be seen. 

3. 

I like to watch them twinkle and glance, 
As through the branches the light winds dance ; 
Or to see them whirling round and round, 
As they fall from their sapless stems to the ground. 
o 
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4. 

And yet, mid their splendour, is something strange ; 
A sense of sadness, a thought of change, 
Which Mis on the heart with a soft regret, 
Like the glow in the sky when the sun is set. 

6. 

Many and bright though their dyes may be. 
The green of the Summer's the tint for me ! 
It telleth no tale of slow decay. 
Like those that flush the brief Autumn day. 



They are like the radiance, which lights alone 
The maiden's cheek marked by Death for his own ; 
Brilliant and glowing, but wild and strange, 
And soon for the hue of the tomb to change. 



Thine be the Autumn with pensive gloom 1 
Mine be the Summer with joy and bloom ! 
Take thou the cold chill of the soon coming night : 
Give me what is beauteous and fragrant and bright. 
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XII. 



IVY IN A WBBATH OF FLOWEES. JSTTAT. 19. 

1. 

Iyt, what dost thoa 'mid the smmner flowers. 
The smmy and rejoicmg P Thou wast made. 
With thy dark leaves to wreal^ the wiatry hours, 
When all things beautiful and lovely fade. 
For us thou shalt not flourish. We will braid 
Oor tresses with the myrtle and the rose. 
Thy place should be, where beauty is decayed, 
Where song is hushed and joy is fled, with those 
Whose hearts are chilled, whose heads are white with 
many snows. 

2. 

Thou tellest of the past, the mournful past, 
A tale of time and change and loneliness : 

02 
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Oars are the present moments while they last ; 
And each doth, with some new-bom rapture, bless 
The bounding heart ; or on the mind impress 
Some fresh and glorious image of delight ; 
While for the present we know no distress, 
Beholding all things now before our sight. 
Adorned with rainbow tints, how many and how bright ! 

3. 

Nay, let me linger ! Darksome though my bough, 
Though now I do but sadden joy and bloom. 
My place was once upon the victor's brow ; 
Not alw€sy8y in the shadow of the tomb. 
Or in the ruined temple's lonely gloom. 
I crowned the wine-cup mid the festal throng : 
With every graceful form and rich perfume. 
While in the dance, the revel, or the song; 
Unmarked, on rosy wings the moments flew away. 

4. 

Youthful the world was then I But, now, 'tis old : 
And, what in festive garlands then might twine, 
Must dustre now^ in many a drooping fold. 
O'er mouldering pillar and deserted shrine 
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And fimes, now half-foigotten, onoe dirme. 
Ye, on the rains of your Citlien, tread. 
Wbat, thongh all loond you seems to glow and shine, 
I min^ with the flowers by Summer shed. 
To ten, that ye and they most soon be as the dead. 
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XIII. 



HYMN OF CLEANTHES. iETAT. 19. 

Most glorious of immortals I Many*named 1 
Grood and all powerful ever 1 Jupiter, 
Author of Nature, umversal king, 
Hail : for, by right, thou rulest mortal men ! 

We are thine offspring : unto us alone 
Among the dwellers on the earth, is given 
The mimic gift of speech. Therefore, to thee, 
We will sing praises, and extol thy might. 

Bound, in its place, the Universe thou roUest : 
And« by thy sovereign will, guidest each orb. 
As it revolves. In thine unconquered hand. 
The double pointed arrows of the lighting, 
Thy fiery ever-living minister. 
Thou wieldest : and all Nature, at the stroke, 
Trembles. 
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thou, the all-pervading Mind, 
Minted with great and small; thon. Lord Supreme, 
Nonght is without thee : or in the divine 
Etherial heaven, or in the sea, or earth; 
Save the blind actions of the wicked man 1 

*Tis thine, to order what things are confused, 
Fnme the redondant, th* adverse reconcile : 
For thus thy Law, with evil, mixes good. 

Thrice happy they, who love and follow it. 
The virtuous 1 

But, the wicked, woe to them : 
For they abhor and break it 1 They, nor see. 
Nor will ob^. From what alone can give 
Life to their souls, madly they turn away : 
Some, eager climbing the steep path of glory ; 
Some, aye unsated, craving after gain ; 
Some, efl»oon lulled, by Pleasure's siren voice, 
To sloth and soft repose. 

But, do thou, 
AU-giver, dwelling midst the clouds in darkness. 
Baler of lightning, hear : and firee the minds 
Of men from i^tal ignorance ; and teach 
To follow thine all-just, all-gniding, will : 
That we, since thou hast honoured us in much. 
May, as befitteth us, return thee honour, 
Ever thy works extolling I 
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For what gift. 
On mortals or on gods, can be bestowed, 
More excellent than this ? fob etebhore, 

BlOHTLY TO PBAISB THINE UNIYBBSAL LAW. 



XIV. 



ELEGY, 

PAETLT IMITATED FROM THE FBENCH OF 
M. DE LAMABTINE. ^TAT. 20. 



" Oft mnBi ich bitter weinen, 
Dasz da gestorben bist, 
Und manoher yon den deinen 
Bieh lebeniUng ▼eii^t" 

NOVALIS. 



1. 

Whebe, by the sounding shore, Sorrento's sea 
Spreads its blue waves ; beside a pathway lone, 
Where bloom the myrtle and the orange tree : 
Unheeded stands a low and simple stone. 

The Tnimflmg wall-flower there a name conceals ; 
A name, to which no echo e'er replied: 
Sometimes, the passing traveller stops, and kneels 
To put its fragrant tufts of bloom aside : 
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And, as he slowly reads the age and date, 
A silent tear-drop trembles in his eye ; 
And his heart marveb what could be her fate. 
She saw but sixteen years, lis soon to die I 

Why will ye lead me thus on memory's track ? 
Let the wind murmur, and lament the deep 1 
Gome back, my melancholy thoughts, come back ! 
I will but dream, not weep. 

2. 

Yes, she was young, and fairest of the fiai» 
How often have I gazed into her eyes 1 
How often haye I watched her flowing hair. 
Lifted by every zephyi^s passing sighs 1 

When moonlight cast her mantle o'er the main, 
And spread soft shadows on the yellow sand« 
When night came on with all her starry train, 
Oft have I roved with her upon the strand. 

The while she sang some lay of love or mirth: 
For all things spoke to her of joy and light ; 
The azure sea, the sky, the flowery earth, 
With gay and sunny beauty all were bri^t. 
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Why will ye lead me thus.on memory's track? 
Let tlie wind whisper, and lament the deep 1 
Come back, my melancholy thoughts, come back ! 
I will bat dream, not weep. 

3. 

She has slept silently for fifteen years, 
And aU untrodden is that lonely way : 
There are none left to shed o'er her their tears : 
She lies forgotten in her couch of day ; 

forgotten, save by me. When my lone heart 
Eetraoes happy days for ever o'er. 
And calls back dreams too glorious to depart : 
I ask of it for those it hath no more ; 

And weep o'er all the stars serene and bright. 
Whose beauty from my sky hath passed away : 
She was the first : and stiU her gentle light 
Beams on my soul a pure and tender ray. 

Why will ye lead me thus on memory's track? 
Let the wind murmur, and lament the deep 1 
Come back, my melancholy thoughts, come back ! 
I will but dream, not weep. 
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4. 

A sickly thorn-bush, nipped by every wind, 
Is all the monument that Nature gives : 
Like a regret deep-rooted in the mind. 
It cannot shade the rock on which it lives. 

One flower upon its branches, crookt and bent, 
Floats for a day in spring, as pure as snow. 
Until the rude gales blast its unbreathed scent ; 
Like life, before the heart its charm can know. 

Upon its bending boughs, one bird alone 
Pours forth a tender and a mournful strain. 
Say, flower, which life hath caused to fade so soon, 
Is there no land where all shall bloom again P 

O lead me, lead me, thus on memory's track 1 
O'er all her long-past hours, my sighs are deep. 
Whither my soul reverts, my thoughts, go back ! 
Now the full heart will weep. 



XV. 

TO COUNT CONFALONIEEI. JITAT. 20. 

1. 

Tes, thou art free at length I Thou, that hast borne, 
Through long dark years, the dungeon and the chain, 
The tyrant's fury, the oppressor's scorn, 
Firm and unshrinking : thou art free again I 
Thine eye, long dimmed within thy living tomb, 
Upon the festal sky once more may gaze : 
Thy steps may wander mid the joyous bloom, 
Wherewith bright Summer all the earth arrays. 
The green and glorious earth ; how doubly fair 
To those so long shut out from sunshine and fr^sh air ! 

2. 

Yes, thou art free 1 But where is she, whose love 
Smiled on thine early years of happiness. 
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And, proudly rising eveiy storm above, 
Cheered thee in darkest danger and distress ? 
Whose lone devotion, in the after years, 
When thou wert torn from her, so nobly bore 
Against the oppressor's might, with prayers and tears 
Striving, 'mid woes and- perils, to restore 
The loved and lost : where is she ? Gk>ne down 
To the cold grave, with tried affection's martyr-crown. 

3. 

Tes, thou art free, faithful, true, and brave I 
But is not thy lone spirit ever turning 
Back to thy country, o'er the ocean wave P 
Dost thou not feel the exile's weary yearning 
For the dear home he never may behold ? 
Do not her radiant hills, her purple vines. 
Her gorgeous fimes, her ivied temples old. 
Her gleaming rivers, and her antique shrines. 
In midnight visions float before thine eyes. 
With all their train of sad, yet lovely, memories ? 

4. 

Homdess and desolate, but not forsaken, 
Surely an inward peace hath blest thy lot : 
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And, though the beauty from thy life be taken. 
Thou tread'at thy lonely path, repining not ; 
Waitiiig, with cahn and trustful heart, the hour 
When He, who freed thee from thy prison cell 
And armed thy soul with strong enduring power. 
Shall eall thee hence in that bright land to dwell. 
Where giief and chains and exile shall but seem 
like the dim phantoms of a half-forgotten dream. 

5. 

There no regret can doud the golden day. 
No dark remembrance mar the adoring song : 
There loye can know no chauge and no decay : 
There none can do, and none can suffer, wrong. 
There doth the wanderer cease at last to roam : 
And there, unto the weary, rest is given : 
There, with the faithfrd few, shall be thy home. 
Thou, that with quenchless purpose thus hast striven 
To free thy country from her coiling chain. 
So bravely and so well, but yet, alas 1 in vain. 

6. 

In vain? Oh, not in vain ! It cannot be, 
That noble hearts should vainly thus endure ; 
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Hiat, like a gem cast on tlie stormy sea, 
The bold, the true, the gentle, and the pure, 
Should make, of liberty and love and life 
(All that they cherished, that they valued, most), 
K fruitless offering in the unequal strife, 
A priceless treasure, vainly, vainly lost ! 
It cannot be 1 The seed, they sowed in tears. 
In brightness shall spring up to life in after years. 



Tes I From the dust in glory shalt thou start, 
Dashing the spoiler's fetters proudly down. 
Imperial Italy, &ir Queen of Art I 
Again thy brow shall wear the laurel-crown : 
The voice of joy and freedom shall arise 
From thy victorious sons, by all their streams. 
Again, unto thy s6ft and cloudless skies : 
And thy ridi sunlight, with its glowing beams. 
Shall no more see thy children exiles, slaves, 
But chainless as their own blue Adriatic waves. 



8. 

Then, Confalonieri, then, thy name 

Shall be a watchword in the glorious fight. 
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A thrilling trumpet-tone, a beacon flame 
Kindling a thousand fires on every height. 
The child shall lisp it from the mother's knee : 
Each patriot spirit bum at that high word : 
All hearts, within the homesteads of the free. 
Shall proudly thrill whene'er its sound is heard. 
Best of thy country's heroes ! Thy renown 
E'en to the latest age shall pass in brightness down. 
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XVI. 



THE ORIGIN OF PAINTING. MIAT. 20. 



" From Love began thy high descent." 

Campbill, 



1. 

He hath loosed the zone of purple, 
Which bound his snow-white vest : 
He hath cast his mantle round him, 
And laid him down to rest. 
High on the wall are hung 
His spear, his bow, unstrung : 
The trophies of his chace 
Upon the ground are flung. 
And beside him watches. 
Bending o'er his face. 

The beautiful Eosanthe, 
The fair Corinthian Maid. 
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2. 

The radiant glow of sunset, 
On every pillar, falls ; 
And lights np, with its glory. 
Proud Corinth's marble halls. 

The pearly orange bough 

Breathes richest odours. Now, 

Their toil the peasants leave, 

The joyous dance to weave. 

One alone is silent, 

'Mid the balmy eve. 

The beautiful Eosanthe, 
The fair Corinthian Maid. 



3. 

She hath soothed him into slumber 

With the sweet tones of her lyre : 

But now the twilight breezes 

Thrill through its trembling wire. 

Many a lovely dream ^ 

Comes smilingly to beam ' 

Upon his cahn repose : \ 

And, through each, like the gleam ( 

Of a distant rainbow, ^ 

The image softly glows i 

H 2 I 
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Of the beautifiil Eosanthe, 
The fair Corinthiaii Maid. 



Still by his side she lingers, 

Still gazes on his brow : 

O could he be for ever. 

As she beholds him now ! 
With visions of delight 
Moating before his sight^ 
His spirit filled with joy 
Which nothing destroy, 
His eye by care unclouded. 
Joyous as hers and bright, 

The beautiful Eosanthe, 
The fair Corinthian Maid. 



A thought comes o'er her spirit. 

Upon the wall, behold. 

In dear but deepening shadow. 

That form of manly mould. 
One moment see the trace. 
Made by her finger fair. 
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Of the still sleeping face, 

WMch eve had pictured there : 

While the sunset lustre 

Sheds a more glowing grace. 

O'er the beautiful Eosanthe, 
The bright Corinthian Maid. 

6. 

She kneeleth by that image. 
In breathless glad surprise : — 
Till: — ^hush! 'tis Menon waking ! 
He opes on her his eyes. 

O glorious art, by thee 

Eobed in youth's fadeless hue. 

How changed or far they be, 

The loved are near and true. 

Ne'er be her name forgotten, 

Thy source from Love who drew ! 
The beautiful Eosanth^, 
The fond Corinthian Maid. 
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XVII. 

DELOS. ^TAT. 21. 

1. 

Lovely wert thou in thy rest, 
On the blue Egean's breast ; 
Gleaming like a ruby stone. 
Set in evening's purple zone^^ 
Lovely wert thou, when the mom, 
On her rosy pinions borne, 
Shedding brightness over earth, 
Woke thee into life and mirth. 
Lovely wert thou, when the sun 
His meridian height had won. 
And a flood of living gold 
O'er thy gorgeous temple rolled : 
Lovely, when that glorious light 
Faded into softer night ; 
And thy waters, to the moon. 
Sang their lowly murmuring tune. 
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Looking down upon the main, 
Stately rose thy marble fane, 
With its regal colonnades 
Gleaming through the laurel shades. 
Many a sculptured form divine 
Decked that rich and radiant shrine : 
Many a treasure, costly, rare. 
Brought from lands afar, was there. 
Ever swept the breath of song 
On thy perfume-winds along, 
With a thousand melodies 
Ringing through the sunny skies. 
Cittern, dulcimer, and lute, 
Clarion, lyre, and gentle flute : 
Swelling, sinking, distant, nigh, 
Floated that strange harmony ; 
Mid the rocks, and through the glade, 
To the darkest, deepest, shade ; 
Through thy gay and glowing bowers, 
With the odour of all flowers. 

3. 

Dark-eyed nymphs with rose-crowned hair. 
As a painter's vision fair^ 
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Through thy groves and gardens roved, 
Or in graceful dances moved. 
As, around some gentle queen. 
In her loveliness serene, 
Bobes of festal pomp we see ; 
Joy and beauty mantled thee. 
Never was thy soft air stirred 
By one sad or sorrowing word. 
Voice of weeping never rose 
To disturb thy bright repose. 
Never might the gate of life. 
Gate to woe and care and strife, 
Ope to mortal, mid thy bloom. 
And the portal of the tomb, 
With its cold and awfiil gloom 
And its mysteries unrevealed. 
Never there might be unsealed. 
Death and change and dull decay 
Might not dim thy glorious day. 

4. 

All thy beauty and thy mirth. 
Were they not too much for earth ? 
No : for, in the elder time. 
Many a thought and truth sublime 
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Lay within some mystic tale 
Or beneath a symbol's velL. 
Then tradition's shadows fell 
Thickly over hiU and dell : 
They have fleeted now away 
From the light of risen day.. 

5. 

Then, fair isle, to earnest eyes, 

Thou wert type of Paradise. 

In those days of joy and pride, 

There were yet some hearts that sighed. 

Like the Athenian poet-sage, 

Yearning for a better age. 

Looking for a dearer home. 

Whence their steps no more should roam. 

Thou didst tell them of the dime 

Given to man in early time : 

When the happy earth, new bom. 

Glowed with tints of orient mom. 

Ere sin or woe or pain or guile 

Dimmed the freshness of her smile. 

Thou wert emblem of the goal 

Destined to the weary soul. 

When the race of life was run. 

Where its victor-crown is won. 
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6. 

Island of the Grecian sea, 
It was well that thou shouldest be 
Thus a dedicated place. 
Where mortality's dim trace 
Ne'er the glorious type should mar 
Of the spirit's land afar. 
It was well, that thou wert made 
Emblem of what ne'er can fade. 
So thou mightest cheer the weak ; 
Hope, unto the sorrowing, speak ; 
Be a pledge of better things 
To the soul, whose weary wings. 
Worn with seeking, thought, and care. 
Feverish joy, and lone despair. 
Almost sank to earth oppressed. 
Yearning for a place of rest. 



POEMS, 



SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OF YABIOUS PAIN^IINGS : 
THE TIMES OP THEIB COMPOSITION NOT KNOWN. 



" O mes amis, rappellez yoqb quelqaefoiB mei vers : 
Mon ftme 7 est empreinte." 

Ck>Buriri. 



THE SIBYL. DOMENICHINO. 

1. 

And readest thou Fate's dark secrets : thou, 
Upon whose radiant cheek and brow 
The light of youth and beauty gleams, 
From whose uplifted eye there streams 
So bright a ray, whose sunny hair 
Hath never known one touch of care ? 



2. 

Methinks that vast and fearful gift, 
The veil of coming years to lift. 
Should bear with it a fatal power, 
To cloud thy summer's golden hour, 
To dim thine eye, to waste thy bloom, 
With grief thy spirit to consume. 
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3. 

A lofty solitude is thine ; 

One, for which many mortals pine : 

But doth not its bright loneliness 

Sadden too oft, too oft oppress P 

Is it not heavy on thy heart ; 

A burden, which can ne'er depart ? 



4. 

Then wherefore art thou young and fair. 
With glancing eye and gleaming hair ? 
Oh I is it not, that we may feel. 
How blithest moments may conceal. 
Mid glowing flowers and sunny skies. 
Life's deepest, strangest, mysteries ? 



5. 

Bright are the summer's joyous hours, 
With lute and song in rosy bowers. 
Who knows, what each, on airy wing, 
As one by one they pass, may bring : 
What thread of anguish, love, or strife, 
Each weaves into the web of life? 
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6. 

A word, forgot as soon as spokeji. 
Some link of kindness may kave broken .- 
Or may liave formed some other chain, 
Firm-fixed for ever to remain : 
May, for our after-path unknown, 
A floweret or a thorn have sown. 



Yes, it is well, that thou wert made 
Fair, as a being ne'er to fade ; 
"lis well, that sunny times should bring 
Fate's darkest doom upon their wing : 
For who on earth a joy may know, 
That is not linked unto a woe ? 
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II. 



A LANDSCAPE. WILSON. 

1. 

How soft is evening's dewy calm. 

Unto the weary breast ! 
Her gentle winds come fraught with bahn, 

And whispering of rest. 

2. 

The glory of the sunset hour 

Is fading from the sky : 
And hushed are now, in every bower, | 

The tones of melody. j 

3. 

The river's voice is hardly heard, 

Soft, spirit-like, and low : i 

Its fringing flowers are scarcely stirred. 

So stilly is its flow. 
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4. 



How beautiful is day-light's close, 
By mountain, vale, and wood ! 

The very spirit of repose 

Seems, over all, to bibod. 

5. 

The sailor, on the silent sea. 

Thinks on his own loved home : 

And wishes by its hearth to be. 
No more from thence to roam. 



6. 

The captive hails the hour which gives 
Such peace to land and main. 

That his withered heart revives, 
And half forgets the chain. 

7. 

The lonely think, on parted friends, 
On faded love and light : 

And, with that thought, another blends 
Of lands where all is bright. 
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a 

For laughtear and for mirth be day ! 

But eve is for the mind, 
Whose early dreams have passed away, 

Leaving regret behind. 

9. 

Such best can feel her gentle power 
To soothe, refresh, and calm ; 

As her own dews, the drooping flower, 
Kevive, with kindly bahn. 
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III. 



GINEVEA. VONHOLST. 



Theke were sounds of joyous festival, 
Within tlie gay and lordly haU : 
The cymbal, the harp, and the low-voiced lute, 
The lightsome horn, and the mellow flute, 
The voice of mirth, and the beaker's clang, 
And the lays of love which the minstrel sang. 
There were sculptured vases of rich perfume : 
There were rare sweet flowers of brightest bloom : 
There were robes, that, in many a gorgeous fold. 
On the pavement of snow-white marble rolled. 
From the burning east, there were gems and gold, 
The gleaming pearl, and the sapphire blue. 
And the opal with ever changing hue. 
The diamond flashing like noon-day's blaze. 
And the ruby rich with its crimson rays. 
I 2 
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There were gallant nobles, and ladies fair 
With red rose-wreaths in their floating hair. 
But the queen of all was the gentle bride, 
Who sat at the feast by her lover's side. 
With strings of jewels her locks were bound : 
And a white veil floated her form around. 
There was light in the glance of her full dark eye : 
And her cheek was flushed with a radiance high. 
Her mirthful voice, with its dear, soft, tone. 
Had a thrill of melody all its own. 
Mid a glow of beauty and joy she moved. 
The young Ginevra, the loviog and loved. 



There are sounds of joyous festival 
Within the gay and lordly hall. 
But Ginevra hath left the glittering throng, 
The purple wine, and the sounds of song : 
She hath unbraided the wreath of pearl. 
Twined by her maidens round each dark curl : 
Her veil and her chaplet aside are thrown. 
And she stands at her open lattice alone ; 
Alone, till they call her to join again, 
In the reel and dance, with her bridal tndn. 
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The breeze of the evening wafts softly in 

The scent of the starry jessamine. 

Blent with the odour Ginevra bves. 

Borne from the distant orange groves. 

The rose and the myrtle twine round her bower, 

With many another sweet southern flower. 

But she, the youthftd and the gay, 

Jo/s light hath died from her face away : 

And she standeth amid the lovely scene. 

With a downcast eye and a saddened mien. 

Why doth she sorrow P Her early dream. 

Hath it vanished so soon with its sunny gleam ? 

No : the bright vision is o'er her still : 

She thinks not of danger, she bodes not of HI. 

It is not grief, that hath dimmed her glance, 

That hath drawn her step from the festive dance : 

Oh no : for her spirit's high pulses swell 

With the might of a gladness too fiill to tell. 

And yet, in her earnest and beautiful face, 

Of more than joy doth there seem no trace ? 

Doth not the woe of her coming doom 

Cast o'er her beauty a secret gloom P 

Is not the flush from her bright cheek fled : 

And her eye-lid, wet with a tear unshed ? 

Yet she knoweth not, that her life's young noon 

Shall set in sorrow and night so soon: 
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She knowetli not, tliat her bridal song 

Shall die into hopeless wailing ere long, 

That darkness and void shall be where she moved ; 

The fair Ginevra, the loving and loved. 
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IV. 



AVE MAEIA. COLLINS. 



'TwAS sunset : and the purple hOls were bright 

With streams of golden light. 
A glow had kindled on the forest trees : 

And e'en the distant seas 
Were lit with radiance from the coloured sky. 

The sky of Italy. 

2. 

The loveliest, mid all things bright and fair, 

Was a young mother there. 
With looks of trusting love and joy serene, 

Gkizing upon the scene : 
And, dose beside her, in his beauty smiled. 

With lifted eyes, her child. 
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3. 

Over the lute that in her lap was laid 

Her slender fingers strayed, 
Awaking tones, how soft, and how profound. 

Which mingled with the sound 
Of her dear voice : while, as the day grew dim, 

She breathed her evening hymn ; 



4. 

" Ave Maria." 'Twas a time for prayer : 

And all the scented air 
Was with the sweet and solemn echo filled, 

The flowers around her thrilled : 
And the leaves trembled, e'en as lightly stirred 

By each adoring word. 



" Ave Maria I " 'GPwas a scene to dwell. 

With calm and cheering spell. 
Within the heart, through many an after time : 

The soft and glowing clime : 
The sun-set ; and the mother ; and the child ; 
And the rich music of their voices mild. 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS. WRIGHT. 

1. 

Thb hyadnth-bells are ringing. 
To greet the sun, no more : 
The lark has hushed his singing ; 
And the glowing day is o'er. 
The night-dew falleth damp 
On the lily's silver breast : 
And the fire-fly lights his lamp, 
To beam o'er the rose's rest. 
Flowers, that to earth all day 
Their unperfumed vases bent, 
Now, to the moon's soft ray. 
Four forth their richest scent. 
Tranquilly and 8ilen%, 
Floweth on the river : 
And the stars, that dwell on high. 
In its watery bosom quiver. 
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All are now at peace and rest ; 

They tliat laugh, and they that weep : 

And the mother hath laid, from her gentle breast, 

Her fairy child, to sleep. 

2. 

A rustle of wings ; and rain-bow gleams. 
Brighter far than the pale moon-beams ; 
And forms and faces from the skies 
Are round the cradle where he lies. 
He lies, with his azure ^eballs hid 
Under the shade of each blue-veined lid. 
And the long rich curls of his. glossy hair 
Falling in waves from his forehead fiadr. 
Smiles on his lip are lingering still : 

For he hears the soft sweet numbers, 
Sung by angel voices, to guard from ill. 
And to gladden his radiant slumbers. 

3. 

*' Sleep on, sleep on, fair child 1 
Long be thy rest, and bright I 
By many a beauteous dream beguiled 

Through the peaceful hours of night ! 
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" Sl^ on ! we watch thee well, 
Thou pure and lovely one 1 
And nought can break the balmy spell, 
By slumber o'er thee thrown. 

" Sleep on ! for love is thine. 
Love that knows no decay. 
In winter's gloom, or in summer's shine. 
By changing night or day. 

" Sleep on ! for thou art blest ! 
Beneath the forest bough. 
Where the lilies gleam on the fountain's breast. 
Thy spirit wanders now ; 

" Or where the violets grow. 
And the moss is soft and green ; 
Where the tufts of early primrose blow. 
And the butterfly is seen. 

" And brighter things than these 
Gome in visions to thy mind : 
Gay^ glowing, flowers, unfading trees, 
Fanned by no earthly wind. 
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*' And strains of music float 
O'er thy heart from that far dime : 
Oh 1 sofUy falls each liquid note. 
Like a fountain's silveiy chime. 

'* And is there not a home 
In that lovely land for thee? 
But storms must rage, and billows foam, 
Ere its beauty thou may'st see. 

'' Sleep on I the midnight skies 
Are dark and still above : 
Sleep on in peace, till mom arise. 
Bringing fresh joy and love I " 



Bright beings, for childhood only 
Are your vision and your hymn ? 

Or will ye visit the lonely. 

When his soul with care is dim ? 
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VI. 



CHILDREN RETURNING FROM THE FESTA 
OF ST. ANTONIO. UWINS. 



1. 

Ye are come ! ye are come I and your voices rise, 
In tones of praise, to the sunny skies, 
That bend down o'er you their arch of love. 
As on, in your beauty and joy, ye move. 



2. 

Ye are come, bearing lilies, whose odour sweet 
Floats out, like incense, the day to greet : 
While, on their chalices dewy bright, 
With tremulous gleam plays the golden light. 
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3. 

Ye are come, like the spring, when her gentle voice 
Eings through the valley : " Eejoice, rejoice I " 
And all that is lovely awakes to mirth, 
As her winged footsteps glide o'er the earth. 



Fair children ! thus, on the listener's ear, 
Falleth your song with a sound to cheer : 
Thus, to his' eye, do your bright forms seem, 
like the radiant shapes of some early dream. 

5. 

Sing on ! Sing on I Ere the day grow dim 
And the lilies fade, sing your childish hymn I 
who that can see you, nor wish for aye. 
That the light and the lilies should ne'er decay ? 



To the wdm and the weary, of peace you sing : 
And their thoughts turn back to each holy thing, 
Which they loved, ere pride or deceit or tears 
Had stained the pure bloom of their early years. 
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7. 



To you, the earth is a temple yet. 
Where dwelleth no image of dark regret : 
Where grief camiot enter, nor doubt, nor fear ; 
And all things are beautiful, gentle, and dear. 



It is well to gaze upon forms like yours : 

So the fainting spirit more strong endures. 

In the trust, that, though toilsome and bare its way, 

Beauty and Love are not fled for aye. 



TRANSLATIONS 

FROM THE ITALIAN AND GERMAN. 



FROM METASTASIO. 



Opt a fleecy summer doud 

Shades the sun's resplendent light ; 
Shades it o'er : but cannot shroud 

Half its glory from the sight. 
The silvery brooklet's wavy veil 

To hide the sand is vainly spread : 
The water, dear, transparent, pale, 

Reveals its weedy bed. 



2. 

Too bold was he, who first in shallop frail 
Dared the vast ocean and the changing gale, 
K2 
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Left his loved home and cherished native land, 
To seek a foreign and far distant strand. 
But, if that venturous spirit had not tried 
The dangers of the gale and ocean wide, 
How many lovely gems and treasures bright 
Would hsive for ever been concealed from mortal sight! 



3. 

The wave, divided from the deep. 

Bathes the vale and bathes the mount ; 

Glideth swiftly through the river ; 
Still and undisturbed doth sleep. 

Imprisoned in the fount ; 

Murmureth and grieveth ever 
Till it reach its native sea : 

Whence the gentle water rose ; 

Where it hopeth to repose. 
After its wanderings, placidly* 



The transient glory of that meteor light 
Flashes in vain on my undazzled sight. 
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That fiur bewitclimg smile deceives not me : 
I do not trust, I do not fear, e'en thee. 
I know, that often, in the lovliest bowers, 
The wily serpent winds mid grass and flowers : 
I know, that often in the sky there gleams 
A star, that glitters fair, but with deceitful beams. 
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II. 

THE WONDEOUS HAEP. 

FROM SIMBOCK's BHEINSAOEN. 



Theee is a knight of noble line : 
He dwelleth beside the river Shine. 

He hath a daughter as black as night : 
He hath another as sunshine bright. 

The eldest says : " O sister mine, 
Come let us go to the river Ehine." 

" Wash thee by night, and wash thee by day : 
Thou uever wilt wash thy dark face away ! '* 

2. 

They go, and stand by the river side. 
Watching the ripples that o'er it glide : 
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They glide and they glitter. The fair one stoops o'er: 
The eldest pushes her off the shore. 

*' Dear sister, help me up to land : 
And I will give thee my red gold-band ! " 

** Thy red gold-band ! It shall be for me : 
But never shalt thou the green earth see." 

" Help me to land, O sister mine : 

And my gallant bridegroom shall be thine." 

" Thy gallant bridegroom shall be for me : 
But never shalt thou the green earth see." 

'* Then help me, Aelti ! O Is it good 

To drink at my wedding the cold dank flood ? 

" Then help, O help me, mother mine ! 

I drink, at my wedding, the cold cold Bhine. 

" Then help me, bridegroom, on the green land ! 
My bride-bed is made on the chill white sand." 



3. 

A minstrel lives not far away. 

He goes to the shore where the body lay : 
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And, out of the Ehine stream, ii he takes : 
And, for himself, a fair harp he makes. 

!Aad he takes her breast of snowy white, 
That the harp may somid in time aright. 

And he takes her fingers so long and sharp. 
And makes them pegs for the wondrous harp. 

And he takes her glossy golden hair, 
And makes it into harp-strings there, 



He goes with the harp to the bridal room, 
Where the wedding folk are together come. 

He strikes it once : and the bride sits there, 
Unmoved and gay, in her bridal chair. 

He strikes it twice : and the bride is there ; 
But the jewels are gone from her raven hair. 

He strikes it thrice : and the bride is there. 
Cold and dead, in her bridal chair. 
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III. 
SONG OF SPIRITS ON THE WATERS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
1. 

The soul of man 
Is Hke the water. 
From heaven it comctih : 
To heaven it riseth. 
Downward again^ 
It must to earth ; 
Ever changing. 



Down from the lofty 
WaU of rock, 
Rushes the stream : 
Then gently it falleth. 



I 
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In doudy billows. 

On the smooth rock : 

And, lightly received there, 

In darkness it floweth, 

Murmuring softly, 

Down to the depth. 

Cliffs project. 

Its rush withstanding : . 

Impatient it foameth, | 

Down by degrees, 

To the abyss. , 



3, 

In a smooth and peaceful channel ; 
Through the meadow-vale it glideth ; 
And, in the unruffled tide, 
All the bright stars 
Mirror their countenance. 



4. 

Wind is the gentle 
Friend of the wave : 
Wind from earth raises 
Loud foaming billows. 
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5. 

Soul of man. 
How like the water ! 
Fate of man. 
How like the wind ! 
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IV. 

CBADLE SONG. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 
1. 

Sleep, my heart's loved one ! My darling art thou 1 
Close up thy blue eyes, thy laughing eyes, now. 
Silent and peaceful is all round thy bed ; 
Sleep, while I chase the flies far from thy head ! 

2. 

Now, my heart's loved one, is thy golden day : 
Soon will the sunshine fade from it away. 
Then, 'mid the sorrows that chequer our life, 
Oft wilt thou wish here to slumber from strife. 

3. 

Sleep, my heart's loved one ! For angels watch round : 
Oft, in thy dreams, thou can'st hear their hymn's sound. 
They will watch roimd thee through all coming years. 
Sing to thee ? No : they'll but dry up thy tears. 
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V. 



EVENING SONG OF THE STRANGER. 

FBOH THE GEBMAN OF WERNER. 
1. 

I have wandered from my native hill : 
The sea is munnuring, the valley is still. 
I slowly roam with joyless eye : 
And, " Whither?" ever asks a sigh. 

2. 

The smi shines on me here so cold : 
The flowers are faded : life is old : 
And, what they «ay, it is but sound. 
Oh ! I am strange to all around. 

3. 

My promised land, where art thou, where ? 
The land I seek, and cannot know : 
The land, like hope, so green and fair : 
The land, where all my roses blow : 
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4. 

Where wander all my visioii-tram : 
Where aU my dead aiiae again : 
The land, that speaks my mother tongue. 
That an hath whidi to me belong ! 



5. 

I akiwly roam with joyless ^e : 

And, " Whither?" ever asks a sigh. 

The answering breeees tell my lot : 

" Content blooms there, where thou art not.' 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 

THE DATE OF WHICH IS NOT KNOWN. 



I. 

SLEEP. 

1. 

Come, channer, o'er my weary head, 
Soft and gentle influence shed : 
Come, with odorous vest, from where 
Breathes the scented Grecian air ! 



Stay not, where the sunset, dying. 

Weaves a crown of purple rays 
For the moss-grown andent temples. 

Monuments of other days : 
Where the breeze,. that, softly sighing. 

Through the mantling ivy blows, 
In its varying tones doth whisper 

Ever of a long repose. 

L 
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From the blue and tranquil sea. 
Lulled to rest so tenderly 
By the faintly-breathing gale, 
Which scarcely sweUs the flattened sail, 
Angel-winged, haste. Sleep, from far, 
Hither, on thy chariot star ! 



Now the evening light is fading : 
Sunless soon the earth will be ; 

Maidens now are rose-wreaths braiding, 
Dancing 'neath the orange tree. 
I hear their &r-off melody. 
The silvery bursts of song and glee. 
From fair forms that I cannot see. 

5. 

list, list, a sudden sound 
Of sweet music swelling round ! 
Hark, hark, a burst of song. 

From the lyre is bounding ; 
Through the mountains loud and long, 

Joyously sounding I 
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I see them come ! I see th6m come ! 

Their white arms flung on high : 
Bearing up garland and lute and lyre, 

Beneath the sunset sky. 
On they move, a gKttering band, 

Dancing 'mid the myrtle flowers : 
Their paeans of triumph, their notes of joy. 

Ring through the dark-green bowers. 



They have passed on. The moon is bright : 
And eve has deepened into night. 
All, all, is hushed and still. 
Save the ever-murmuring rill. 



8. 

Art thou with them, gentle sleep. 

One and then another wiling 
To soft slumber calm and deep ; 

Where, around, young flowers are smiling, 
And breezes through the green leaves creep. 

With sweet tones their rest beguiling ? 
L2 
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9. 

Hear my call, and do not linger, 
Watching by each weary singer. 
Gome ; and, o'er my spirit, fling 
The shadow of thy raven wing. 
Come : with all thy vision train. 

Images of by-gone years, 

Hopes and fears and smiles and tears, 
Which may ne'er return again. 



10. 

Gome : with dreams more lovely yet. 
Dreams which wake no fond regret ; 
Bright and vague imaginings. 
Full of joy and glorious things ; 
Forms of beauty without number, 
Only seen, alas 1 in slumber ; 
Shadows from another land. 

In the heart's still stream reflected ; 
Golden links, by Fancy's hand 

In one radiant chain connected. 
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II. 



CONSTANCY. 

" Man's mind should be of marble, not of clay : 

A rock-hewn temple, stem, majestic, bare." 
O that man's spirit ever thus could be, 
Firm and all noble 1 But, how oft we see. 
It doth resemble some Etruscan tomb : 
Where, when you pierce the stillness and the gloom 
Which ages have enwrapt it with, you find 

A wondrous pile, indeed, built strong, secure, 

As if, unmoved, eternal to endure ; 
Bright wreaths of golden leaves and gems entwined, 
Eich armour, graceful vases, jewels rare, 
And sculptured figures more than mortal fair ; 
While aye, in radiant hue and flowing line, 

Are pictured forms of beauty, mirth, or woe. 

Entranced awhile, you gaze : then seek to know, 
For whom these gathered treasures brightly shine. 
But all is silence. Baise the massive lid 
Of yon sarcophagus. See, what is hid 
Beneath the cover of its carven stone. 
TOcre is the answer : dust and dust alone. 
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III. 



THE PRISONEE AND THE E08E. 



" It was now about the end of July : and the two or three roses, on the 
stunted plants of the platform, breathed forth such a rich perfume that I 
could not but stop to inhale it. I longed to pluck one of them. The 
rose was the favourite of my mother. But I resisted the temptation. 
They were sacred. My fellow-prisoners might enjoy them as fully as 
myself. They brought back, however, the memory of my boyhood, of 
that of my dear parent."— A. Asdbiani. 



1. 

Oh ! desolate and drooping rose, 
How mournfully thy bu^s unclose ! 
How sad is e'en thy regal bloom, 
Amid this dreary dungeon-gloom ! 

2. 

Yet, pale and faded as thou art, 
Thou bringest, to my weary heart, 
Sweet memories of former years, 
Unstamed by care, undimmed by t^ars. 
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Thou call'^t my childish days to mind; 

Those joyous days, long, long, ago ; 
When many a rosy wreath I twined 

Amid my mother's locks to glow : 



When mirth and song and laughter dwelt 
Amid our happy household band ; 

When pain or sorrow none had felt, 
None captive pined in foreign land. 



Then, glad and free, in summer hours. 
We roved at will mid trees and flowers : 
Far : where my land's own roses bloom, 
With radiant hue and rich perfume. 

6. 

Alas I how changed, how faded, ail 
The sunny dreams thy buds recall I 
An exile chained, whom have I now 
To breathe of home ? Thou, only thou ! 
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7. 

Come, cheer me in my lonely oell ! 

Yet, no ! FU leave thee on thy sfcem. 
Others may love thee, rose, as welL 

Then stay : and breathe of home to them. 
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IV. 



THE ATHENIAN TORCH-BACE. 

1. 
Night is falling deep and deeper 
O'er the Attic plains : 
Yet it lulls to rest no sleeper 
By Cecropian fanes. 

All is dark within the town. 
And the moon on high is clouded ; 
DinUy shine her rays : 
Few and faint, the stars are shrouded 
By aerial haze. 

Through it, they are looking down, 
On the festival of Athens, 
The city of renown. 

2. 

Song and shout have ceased resounding 
Through the quiet street : 
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Silent is the merry bounding 
Of the maidens' feet. 

Moving in the dance no more. 
They have closed the temple portals : 
And the wreaths are left 
Withering, like the hopes of mortals. 
Of their bloom bereft ; 

Withering, on the marble floor. 

"lis the festival of Athens, 
The city of renown ! 



Dark and darker, night is growing : 
Still and stiller, alL 
Dark? The heaven above is gbwing ! 
Still? A shout, a call. 

Echoes sudden through the crowd ! 
Lo, a thousand torches sending 
High their fitful glare ! 
Hark I A thousand voices rending 
All the midnight air. 

With their joy and triumph loud. 
For the festival of Athens, 
The city of renown ! 
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Redly now the torch-light streameth, 
O'er the Parthenon ; 
And, with fiery brilliance, gleameth 
On the cold white stone. 

'Tis not like a thing of earth. 
With that splendour wild yet solemn, 
Shed upon its wall ; 
Shed o'er statue, frieze, and column : 
While, behind it, all 

Sleeps in shadow, 'mid the mirth 
Of the festival of Athens, 
The city of renown. 

5. 

Past 1 and now that light is glancing 
On the distant sea : 
Trembling on its breast and dancing. 
Sparkles seem to be 

Fire-stars on th' Egean blue ! 
They are vanished. Mames are blazing 
O'er the dark pine-grove. 
And their wavy lustre raising 
To the heaven above. 

With a fierce and lurid hue. 
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BuniB the midnight sky of Athens, 
The dty of renown. 

6. 

Yet a moment : darkly gloometh^ 
Over all, the night. 
Now one feeble torch illmneth 
What was once so bright : 

Now another starts to life : 
Now, behold, a third is blazing : 
And the racers stand 
Motionless as statues, raising 
Each aloft his brand ; 

Waiting, ready for the strife. 

At the festival of Athens, 

The dty of renown. 



Hark, the signal ! Forward roshing. 
Through the crowd they dart, 
Every cheek with ardour flushing. 
Throbbing every heart. 

Wildly each one waves his pine : 
Wildly now on high it flameth ; 
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Then it seems to wave ; 
Noon-day radiance now it sliameth ; 
Then it sinlcs again, 

Or with steadier light doth shine, 
O'er the festival of Athens, 
The city of renown. 

8. 

Many an eye around is turning, 
Anxious, on the race : 
And the torches, fiercely burning, 
Gleam on many a face 

Full of hope or doubt or fear. 
Warriors named in deathless story, 
Sages of renown. 
Bards for whom the hand of glory 
Twined a fadeless crown. 

Are amid the gazers there, 

On the festival of Athens, 
The city of renown. 



See 1 the light of one is failing ; 
Now it sinks, it dies : 
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And his rival's torch, prevailing. 
Brightly seems to rise. 

Joy and fear are in Aw soul : 
But the third is on him gaining. 
Eagerly they run, 
For the race each muscle straining. 
Alalfe ! "lis won ! 

Charides hath reached the goal ! 
Sing lo for the victor, 
In the city of renown ! 



10. 

Yes,' sing lo 1 He hath striven ; 
And his course is o'er : 
To another he hath given 
The dimmed torch he bore : 

And the wreath is on his head. 
But the conqueror is yielding, 
To the next, his place : 
Other champions now are wielding 
Torches in the race. 

With their lustre flickering red, 

O'er the &nes and ikj of Athens, 
The city of renown^ 
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11. 

Many a spirit bold up-starteUi, 
Eager to contend : 
Wins, or fails : and then departeth 
With the crowd to blend. 

Winning, failing, soon forgot. 
Many a spirit, warm, aspiring. 
Such a race hath run : 
Gained the wreath ; or faltered, tiring 
Ere the course was done. 

Like your own is many a lot, 

Ye rivals of old Athens, 
The city of renown ! 



12. 

Many a torch hath cast its splendour 
Over human life. 

Brilliant, changeful, fierce, or tender. 
Lighting calm or strife : 

Of whose glow no signs remain. ' . 
Many a proud lay hath been spoken, 
Now, for aye, unknown : 
Many a heart hath throbbed and broken, 
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With feelings of its own ; 

Thoughts and feelings spent in vain ; 
To darkness and oblivion, 
Long silently gone doWn ! 



A DRAMATIC POEM IN TWO PARTS. 



M 



^^ersons rqircscntcti. 



CovsTAVTiirx, Emperor of the East. 
NicBPHoauB, afterward Emperor. 
MicHABi, the fHend of Constantine. 
EuDOxns, an unprincipled statesman. 
Fathbb John, an unBcmpalous monk. 

IBBVB, Empress of the East, mother of €on8tantine. 
ZoB, daughter of Iren^. 

Maboabita, the friend of Zoe, beloved by Constantine. 
AnxiTA, a lady of the Ciourt. 

Gaoler, Page, Exeeutioners, Attendants, Soldiers. 

Seem, Constantinople ; ehiefly different apartments in the Imperial 
Palace ; afterward, the Public Square. 

Period, a.d. 792—802. 



IRENE. iETAT. 13. 



PART I. 

SCENE 1. 
A Cabinet in the Imperial Palace at Constantinople, 

Irene, Eudoxus, and Fatker John. 

Iren^. — Your well weighed reasons I have heard, 
my friends : 
Nor can I gainsay them. Stem patriot, thou, 
Eudoxus, aye the Public Weal dost plead. 
And thou, with higher purpose, holy father, 
Urgest Religion's claim. Yet, was there e'er 
Trial like mine ? Doubtless, it cannot be. 
That I, while Constantine survives, should reign. 
And, doubtless too, still holier plea is urged 
(Most justly, I admit) ; his impious hate 
M 2 
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Of Sacred Images. But, that I, a woman, 
A widow, and a mother, slew my son 
(Yea, and mine only son I), through the mere lust 
Of Sovereign Rule ! — Thus shall it e'er be said P 
E'en hell itself would tremble at the deed : 
And earth would ope, to engulf the murderess ! 

EuDOXUS. — ^Madam, consider. Though you are a 
woman, 
A widow, and a mother : yet you are. 
Empress of all the East, and of Byzant 
The Sovereign Lady. 

Iren^. — ^Titles cannot quench 
A mother's love. No ! I have made my heart 
Unfeminine and hard, deaf to the call 
Of pity and conjugal love : but stiU, O still, 
A latent spark of mother's love remains. 
All other love is mockery and deceit : 
It can be conquered ; banished from the heart : 
'Tis but the shadowy mirage of the desert ; 
Which seems the freshest water, and allures 
The thirsty traveller ; then flies anon, 
And leaves him disappointed ; wondering much, 
So fair a vision should so futile prove. 
But a fond mother's love is (as a well 
Sealed and kept secret) a deep-hidden fount, 
That flows when every other spring is dry. 
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Father John. — ^Among the virtues which adorn your 
highness, 
There is one greater far than Love. For that 
Is soft and tender : this, heroic, noble. 
Love may inspire, with short-lived energy 
And specious shew of daring, e'en the weak. 
But Piety alone can, surely, give 
To cowards courage : Piety alone 
Can nerve the feeble heart to perilous deeds ; 
Feeble, when unsupported. To be brief • 
Eeligion, Policy, and (nearer still) 
The safety of your Eoyal life, depend \^ 

Upon the fate of Constantine. In him, - 
The last of a long-hated race will fall *. 
And universal blessing will attend 
Your patriot firmness. 

Iren^. — Oh ! if he must die, 
Let his soul gently pass. No more ! No more ! 

Exeunt.— Scene dotet. 

SCENE 2. 
A Prison in the Imperial Palace, 

Comtantinef Michad, and Onuoler. 

^ Constantine. — ^What is the reason of this sudden 
change 
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From high imperial splendour to a prison ? 
Wherefore am I thus suddenly deposed? 

Gaoler. — ^Nought do I know, my lord, save that 
there is 
Some talk of a rebellion 'gainst the Empress. 
Con STAN. — ^Enough, my friend. Now leave us to our 
thoughts. 

.Sri<Oao2er. 

Say, Michael, why am I arrested thus ? 

Michael. — ^I know no more than he, save that 
your life 
Is insecure. 

CoNSTAN. — ^What thu8! 

Michael. — Good Prince, be silent. 
You think it wonderful, incredible. 
Your mother should have thus arrested you. 
But know you not her eager thirst of power, 
Her yearning love of sovereign authority. 
Which nought on earth can satisfy ? Alas ! 
Your death gives her the Empire. Think you then. 
That she will spare you ? No 1 She will forget. 
You are her son : will think, you are but one 
Whose life annuls her power and happiness ! 
But, if her barbarous hands she doth embrue 
In the life-blood of you her only son, 
A deep, a glorious, and a dread, revenge 
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Shall be her lot. Yes, she shall rue the hour, 
When first the dire, the murderous, thought — 

Con STAN. — Good Michael, 
Is it the Empress, whom you speak of thus ? 
She is my mother. Can I e'er forget. 
How, as the eagle trains her new-fledged young, 
The future sovereigns of the feathered race : 
So trained she me ? She loved, loved me indeed ! 
She taught my eyes to scan the towering height 
Of regal greatness : yea, she taught my feet, 
My tottering feet, to climb the dizzy verge. 
And, now that I the summit's dangerous peak 
Have reached, thus aided : will she hurl me thence ? 

Enter a messenger. 

Come in ! Discharge thee of thy message, friend. 
Messenqeu. — My lord, the noble lord Eudoxus 
charged me. 
Safe to deliver this command to you. 
And, furthermore, your highness he assures. 
That, ere to-morrow's sun shaU gild the skies, 
'Twill be performed. 

Qvo» papers. Oonatantine reads. 

CoNSTAN. — Gk) tell Eudoxus, Sir, 
I thank him for this mandate. Tell him more, 
Tell him, I little thought the day would come. 
When thus to the Emperor he would dare prescribe. 



Scene doses. 
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And tell him, that, ere long, he may repent 
His wild presumption and his towering madness : 
For, yet, his treason I may live to quell. 
And pay his bold rebellion on his head. 

Messenger. — ^My lord, I will report your highness' 
words, 
Unto the lord Eudoxus, without fiedl. 

BxU. 

CoNSTANTiNB. — Michael, read this. 

SCENE 3. 
A S(doon in the Palace. 

Enter Zoe and Margarita by different doors. 

ZoE. — ^Where is the Emperor, Margarita ? Where ? 
Long have I sought him over all the Palace : 
But nought of him or Michael can I see. 
Perchance you may have some intelligence. 
Which way their footsteps bent when last we parted. 

Mabgabita. — Long time hath sped, dear Zoe, since 
mine eyes 
Last saw the Prince. He loves, yea, madly loves. 
The noble sport of venerie : and, aye, 
Th' hoarse baying of the savage sleuth-dog sounds 
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Sweet music to his ear. Perchance he hunt* 
Even now. 

Bnter Michael. 

Zofi. — O tell US, where is Constantine P 
Michael. — He is in prison : and his death, decreed. 
He sent me to bespeak your company : 
But, to the Empress ! Ely ! And beg his life, 
K haply tears and prayers may aught avail 
To win the precious boon: if not, perchance, 
An interval, in which, by other means, 
He may be saved, ye gain. And, now, adieu ! 

BxU. 

Margab. — ^This is a hall of state. The Empress soon 
Will here present herself. Hark, now she comes. 

Enter Irene. 

Ib£n£. — ^Delay me not. Fm going to the hall 
Of audience. 

ZoE. — Stop, for Constantine's dear sake ! 
Unloose his bonds. He is your only son. 
My onty brother 1 What is his offence ? 
Wliat hath he done P Join, Margarita, join. 
Your voice to mine. 

Mabgar. — O gracious Empress, spare him ! 
Yea, spare him yet awhile, a little while ! 
Mercy ! Oh, mercy ! Do not cut him off 
In the fair springtime of his blooming youth. 
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When all his path is strewed around with roses ! 

His blood, not yet, is frozen in the veins : 

Not yet, the buoyant spirit of his youth 

Is to the sternness of old age congealed. 

Spare him: — ^and heaven shall shower its blessings down 

Upon your head profuse. Slay him : — and, sure, 

AH heaven's fierce curses shall be poured upon you. 

Save, save, his life : and God requite the deed ! 

By all you hold most sacred and most dear ! 

By the soft ties of filial love, and by 

The silver link of motherhood ; by that love 

Which blessed imperial Leo when alive. 

And by those hallowed tears which mourned him dead: 

Pronounce the pardoning word to Constantine ! 

Iren^. — ^Forbear, audacious meddler: nor presume, 
Uncalled, in state concerns to mix. Such prayer 
Will neither hasten, nor retard, his fate. 

ZoE. — ^Yet, mother, grant him mercy: so shall heaven 
To you, in evil time, be merciful. 

IeenJj. — Silence, rash Zoe ! Intercede no more. 
Or, if you will presume ; hence to Eudoxus. 
On him depends the fate of Constantine. 

Sxetmt Zoe <md Margarita. 

And have I done the deed ? And have I said 

The fatal word ? Given up mine only son P 

Alas ! what have I now in lieu of him P « 
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Tears, curses, prayers, and tlireats importuiiate : 
And, worse than all, from which I cannot fly, 
A tell-tale conscience and a wounded spirit. 

B/Uer a page, zoUh luhers, guards, and other state-aUmdants. 

Page. — ^WiU your imperial majesty vouchsafe 
To grace the audience with your royal presence ? 
The Council is convened. 

Irbn^i. — ^Lead on. I follow. 

£xeiint, — Scene closes. 

SCENE 4. 

A chapel in the palace, profusely adorned with images 
of the saints. 

Father John.— The Council hath broke up. The 
hour is come. 
And hark 1 I hear a footstep. Yes, 'tis she. 

Enter Irene, 

iBENis. — ^Father, is all prepared ? 
Fathee John. — ^Yes, Lady, all. 

They kned b^ore the altar. 

Father John. — Ave Mary, hear us now ! 
Blest Saint John, our deed allow ! 
Hark to our humble prayers, Oh hark ! 
No dealers we in magic dark ! 

Rises. 

I feel, I feel, the heavenly fire ; 
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Prophetical, my soul inspire. 

Empress, listen to thy fate : 

And thy doom with awe await. 

" When fled are Peace, Life, Constancy, 

Then one, that bringeth Victory, 

Shall raised be to £mpery/' 

IrenI.— Whose " Life?" The life of Gonstantine P 
Fathbb John. — ^Madam, I tell you that which I 
have known : 

Death to the Prince. Eemember what you vowed. 

That feaifiil night, when Leo still was living : 

Vengeance, eternal vengeance, deep and high. 

On all the image-breaking race profane. 

Beware ! Fulfil your vow. For Gonstantine, 

Like his dead father, hates all images. 

iRENk — ^'^ Peace, Life, and Gonstanqr!" What 
mean those words ? 

Alas ! I must remain in ignorance. 

Ambiguous darkness I Doubtful prophecy ! 

I now am doubly timorous, But, away, 

Away, ye foolish fears ! And must I seek 

No more to lift the veil, which mantles o'er 

Futurity ? And, to my longing sight, 

Must visions fair, of days to come, no more 

Li pictured beauty rise ? When will this doom, 

Lnpending o'er the Empire, be fulfilled? 
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Father John. — ^Aught of weal, or aught of woe, 

No more is given for thee to know. 

iBENi. — I only know enough to trouble me. 
But, now, the summit of my utmost wishes 
I have attained. The Empire I have gotten. 
No more I'll think about futurity : 
The present only shall possess my mind. 
To-day, Fll feast : to-morrow, think of care. 

RceuaU, 

SCENE 5. 
The Prison, 

Oonttantvnet Zoe, Margarita. 

Zo£. — ^There is no hope, aJas, for Constantine ! 

CoNSTANTTNE. — ^Aud why, Alas ? My sister, why 
should death 
So dreadful seem to you ? Death ! What is death ? 
'Tis but a phantom, a vain empty shadow. 
That takes its form from man's imagining. 
It is the narrow path that all must tread ; 
The passage of the liberated soul, 
From this debasing nether world of ours, 
Into her native realm, etherial light. 

Margarita. — Ah, Constantine, thou knowest not 
yet, how hard 
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It is to part with Mends : with those, whose hearts 

Are one with thine ! The pang, the bitter pang. 

Of long, long, separation ! Yea, to feel 

The silken bond of love, the golden link. 

That, heart to heart, hath long tmited ns, 

Snapt rudely ! That, O that's the sting of death ! 

Co}4 STANT. — ^'Tis snapt but for a moment, Margarita, 
To be again united after death. 
But why do you the tear of pity drop 
For me? I am not worthy of your love. 
Long have you loved me, gentle Margarita : 
But I, through pleasure's giddy round, immersed 
In youthful vice and folly, long allowed 
Your gentle soul to pine for me in vara. 
Yet, since the cold blast of adversity 
On me hath spent its might, I feel, how sweet 
'Tis to know smrely, that one soul, at least, 
Beats with a kindred pulse to mine ; one breast 
Vibrates, in every tender chord, to thine. 

Enier Amma. 

Amen A. — ^The banquet is prepared, most noble Lady. 
The Empress begs your presence at the feast. 
ZoE. — Whose presence ? 
Amena. — Yours : and, Margarita, yours, 
Zo£. — One more farewell: and we will do her biddrag. 

Enter ttoo txecutionera. 
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Constant. — Come ye the barbarous mandate to 
fulfil? 

Exemiionen apprehend him. 

FiEST ExECUT. — ^My Lord, you are condemned. 

CoNSTANTiNE. — ^I know it. Stop. 
A moment yet delay your murderous purpose. 
Zoe, a last embrace. When I am dead, 
Think that I have but paid the penalty 
Of youthfdl faults and follies. Margarita, 
We yet shall meet again. Irene, Oh 
My mother ! May she happy reign and long ; 
Forget the hapless Constantine ; and be 
As blest as power can make her ! Once again. 
Adieu I Go to the feast. Think not on me. 

Makgak. — I wfll not leave thee in thine hour of 
need, 
Though others think not on thee. Constantine, 
I will be faithful even unto death. 

Constant. — ^Pursue your cruel office, men of blood. 

ZoefainU. Ainena earriea her <nU. The ExecutioTien geize Con- 
stantine: and, pluiiginff theil^ daggers into his eyes, puttkem 
out loith extreme violence. Jfter which, exeunt. 

Constant. — Sweet Margarita, art thou yet with me? 
Was ever love like thine ! The hour, I feel. 
Is drawing near, when I must bid adieu 
To thee, as dear to me, as was my Hfe 
Itself, when, in the prime of lusty youth, 
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Pleasure I valued most on earth of all things. 
But we must part. Farewell I 

IHet. 

Mabgar. — ^No, Constantine; 
Not thus, not thus I Together we have lived : 
Together we will die. No evil chance 
Shall separate our lot. There is a way. 
By which, when weary of this life, the wretched 
Burst the terrestrial bands that bind them to it. 

stabs hene/f. 

Thus my free spirit wings its iSight. Adieu 
To earth ! To all, but Constantine, adieu ! 

Dies. 



PART 11. 

SCENE 1. 
A Saloon in the Palace, 

Irene dUme. 

iRENi. — ^Avaimt! Avaunt ! And bar not thus my 
way ! 
Hence, bloodless shade ! TTum art not Constantine. 
Thou 'rt but his semblance, without speech or life ! 
Why dost thou haunt me thus ? Away I Away ! 
E'en at the banquet, when I raise the cup 
High crowned with dancing wine : soon as I taste, 
Thy haggard form throws in a poisonous drop. 
That turns the wine to gall and kills my joy. 
I cannot think of pleasure, but eftsoon 
Thou wilt appear, and with thee bring a train 
Of horrible thoughts. Hence, phantom, hence ! Be 

gone! 

N 
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Thy flesh is sapless all : — ^thy veins are ice : — 

Thy limbs are empty air 1 Avoid thee, spirit ! 

Go, frighten timorous girls and puling babes : 

But come not here, nor dare approach Irene ! 

Soft ! It hath vanished. Let me think again, 

And be myself once more. Yea, did I slay 

My Constantine : and did I h^ my hand 

Against mine only son ? It could not be 1 

Yes 1 Yes 1 I did. Yon pale and shivering phantom. 

The fevered product of a brain disturbed. 

And aye -accusing conscience, teU me Yes ! 

But sent I not a messenger to recall 

The fatal word P Yea : but he came too late. 

Enter Mkhcul. 

Michael. — (Aside) She starts, as at a viper in her 
path: 
And well she may. (AhudJ The blood of Constantine 
For vengeance calls aloud on heaven and me. 
I come to tell you, Madam, that your sway 
Will soon be at an end. The people all 
Exclaim : " The blood of murdered Constantine 
And guiltless Margarite must be avenged." 

IrenI:. Who murdered Margarita P 'Twas not I. 

Michael. By her own hand she fell. Faithful in 
death 
As life, she would not Constantine survive. 
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To him you gave no mercy. High Heayen doth now 
No mercy give to you, hard-hearted Queen ! 

IbenI:. Was it for this I signed the deathful deed ? 
For this, that I resigned my Constantine ? 
So fickle is the popular mind, that those, 
Whom yesterday they hated, are, to-day. 
The dearest idols of their changeful soul. 
I thought to get me power and happiness, 
The applause of ail Byzant. I am deceived. 
The wreck of Royalty is all I have : 
The sad remembrance, of how great I was. 
How fallen am now / Alas, alas, Ambition, 
'Tis a rough steep thy minions have to climb : 
And, when, with difficulty and toil and blood, 
The slippery eminence they have attained. 
Thou hurl'st them headlong down. But, no time this. 
For idle tears and bootless lamentations ! 
Gk), Michael : or the hour thou yet ma/st rue. 
When thou didst dare, unbidden, to present 
Thyself to me, and with rebellious speech 
Provoke mine anger, e'en to my very face. 
Thou yet may'st feel its power in punishing. 

SxUMichMi. 

Manuel, come here. 

Enter a page. 

Page. — ^What would your majesty ? 

N 2 
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Ibek^. — Go, tell Eudoxus: Ann each wall and 
tower: 
Sound an alarum : guard the palace gates : 
Call forth the soldiers. Hasten, simple boy. 

BxUpage, 

Yes, though they come like ocean's swelling waves 
Foam-crested, towering in their azure pride, 
I will stand firmer than the beetling crag, 
Against whose base the billows vainly dash. 
Till, wearied with the fruitless toil, they roll 
Back on the sand exhausted : while the cliff, 
Immoveable, their utmost effort mocks. 

BxU. TrumptU wimd. 



SCENE 2. 
A room in the Palace, 

ZoeemdAmena. 

ZoE. — Constantine, my brother, art thou dead, 
For ever hidden from these longing eyes ? 
And wilt thou call me sister ne'er again ? 
Oh, come, to soothe and cheer my breaking heart ! 
Alas, my Constantine, thou canst not hear : 
For ever thou art deaf to sounds of earth ! 



.-^^i 
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Amena. — ^Lament not thus for Constantme. What's 
past. 
Is past ; can never be recalled. Why monm him now ? 

Zo£. — ^Thou never knew'st a sister's love, Amena. 
Thou, with the precious gift, wast never blest : 
Or grief for Constantine thou would' st not check. 

Amena. — Waste not your time in wailing o'er the 
dead. 
Who from the tomb can never rise again. 
Nor hear thee in corruption's chill abode. 
Go, Lady, to the empress. Give your help. 
Your pity, and all your tears, to her who needs them. 

SBiiouts vnOunU. 

The enraged people have attacked the palace. 
Hark I Heard you not, even now, their furious cries P 
Zo£. — ^Delay is death. O let us haste, Amena I 

Exewnt. Trwmpdt and criafrom ioithout. 



SCENE 3. 

Room in the Palace with a balcony to it. Irenh standing 

in the balcony with attendants. Soldiers and 

Byzantines below. 

IeenIs. — Forward ! Press forward ! Cowards, are 
ye women ? 
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Beat back the rebels ! On ! Myself commands you ! 
Forward ! " Irene and the Empire/' cry ! 
Shew yourselves men : and worthy recompence 
Shall crown yonr valourous daring ! On ! On ! On ! 

Criett cuqf a violent tumult, are heard from vnthout. They become 
louder and louder. Alarumg on Vu tide ((f Irene : Intt feeble 
and dispirited. The words of the ineurgents begin to be dia- 
tingvAehed. 

Shouts without. — ^Forward! For Liberty and 
Constantine 1 

Ib£n£. — On 1 For the Empire and Irene, on I 
What is there in that word of Liberty, 
That stirs your souls to madness, and inspires 
The very rankness of insane rebellion ? 
Degraded and deceived I 'Tis but the shade 
Of what you once possessed : gone, gone, for ever. 

Ceies within. — On, On 1 For Liberty and Con- 
stantine I 
Where is the Empress ? Constantine and Liberty I 

Soldiers rush into the room, led on by Miehad. 

Amena. — ^They have stormed the palace! Oh, 

we're lost, we're lost ! 
Michael. — ^Madam, you must forthwith depart with 
us. 
Your time of punishment is come. The blood 
Of murdered Constantine for vengeance cries. 
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Iben^ (aside), — ^Phantom, aTaunt! Blood-clotted 
shade, avaunt 1 
Thou scarest not me! (TUoudJ Of th' high imperial 

throne, 
Death only shall deprive me. In this palace, 
Here will I battle, till I can no more. 

Michael. Madam, you must submit. 

Leading her off. 

ZoE. O take me with her 1 
In prison, or even in death, we will not part : 
Mother and child I 

Michael. You, Princess, are no captive. 
Go where you will. Yet stay : we need your presence. 

Bxe^mt. 



SCENE 4. 

Grand Square in Constantinople, Michael beside a 

throne. A crowd of Byzantines. Irenh and Zoe, 

led in, guarded. 

Michael. Where is the Princess Zoe ? Bring her 
here 
Before the throne. 

Zoe i» led forward. Michad advances. 
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The imperial throne is yours. 
Madam, ascend. And Grod defend the right ! 
Long liye great Zoe, Empress of the East ! 
Long may she reign, and worthily and well I 

The peopU shout. Midtad attem^to plaee Zoe on the throne. 

Zo£. Michael, to me give not the imperial throne ! 
I am not worthy. Give it to my mother. 
Michael. No, Madam, no. You are the Empress 

now. 
Zofi. Where is my mother? Bring her to my sight. 

Irene u led forward. Zoe mowtftom the throne. 

My mother ! Let me hail you once again. 
Accept this offering of a daughter's love. 

Leade her Uneard the throne. 

Michael. Lady, the throne was yours, to keep, 
not give, 

Zo£ . Then, if my mother must not share the throne, 
I will not have it. Wheresoe'er she is, 
I will be with her. Michael, take back thy gift. 

Michael. Your mother. Lady, is condemned to go. 
In banishment, to Lesbos : and, to-day. 
She leaves Byzant, to see it ne'er again. 
But you, from blood of Constantine, are free : 
And, of th' imperial throne, you are right worthy. 
Accept it, then. Byzantium offers it. 

Zoe. No ! Not for aU the empire of the world. 



— H 
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Will I forsake in grief my hapless mother, 
la sorrow, banishment, and poverty. 
Bather with her to Lesbos will I wend, 
Than reign the while a parent is in exile. 

Michael. Then, Lady, who shall have the imperial 
throne? 
Who is the worthy man ? 

Zo£. Nicephorus. 

Miehad leads Nie^phonu forward. 

Zo£. Oft hast thou led our armies out to fight : 
And oft hast brought them back with victory. 
All I require is this ; that, to atone 
The blood of Constantine, thou wilt reward 
Eudoxus and that meddling priest with death. 

NiCEFHORUS. Akeady, Lady, have I slain the one. 
The other, fearing death by his own hand, 
All his possessions offered to a slave. 
If he would thrust him through. 'Twasdone. And thus 
Most justly died these miserable wretches. 

Michael (io IrenkJ. Madam, 'tis time for you to 
seek your ship. 
Though exiled, yet, for your dear daughter's sake. 
You will be treated well. 

Zo£. And I wiU go 
With you, my mother : and, for loss of empire, 
Studious console you by a daughter's care. ' 
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Perchance you yet may rule Byzantiuin, 
Eepentant, by some future free election. 

Iren^. No, Zoe, no ! Ere many months rollroucd 
No mother will you have on earth. Besides : 
What said that juggling monk, howe'er he might 
Have been inspired ? Well I remember me. 
The lay, which spoke my certain doom, ran thus. 
" When fled are Peace, Life, Constancy, 
Then one, that bringeth Victory, 
Shall raised be to Empery.** 
And hath not well the mystic rede been read : 
Yea, doubly read, to make assurance sure P 
What * Peace** have I enjoyed? Peace, gentle Peace, 
Hath fled away. Peace, where there is no Peace, 
The wicked fain would cry. T%ey murder Peace ! 
In very name, " Peace *' flees, when flees IrenS. 
And " Life." Doth not my conscience well expound. 
Whose life hath fled ? Yet still the mocking flend 
Palters with double sense. To filial love 
A martyr, " Life *' in Zoe flees away. 
But when fled " Constancy ? *' Again the fiend 
Ambiguous plays upon me. Constant aye. 
Constant to death, poor Margarita fell 
By her own hand. Then flitted " Constancy,'* 
And shamed the earth-worms of this sordid world : 
While he, whose name betokens " Constancy," 
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To that far bourn hath fled whence none return. 

But, when " Peace, Life, and Constancy," have fled, 

Doth happiness await me ? Nay, success 

Is blasted, e'er it flowers. Yet still the rede 

Spake truth. To Empery, full meet, is raised 

One that hath ever been " Victorious," 

One that hath fought his country's battles well. 

One whose high name his prowess well imports, 

Nicephorus. For me what now remains. 

Save austere penance and ^e silent grave ? 

I cannot long survive. I go to die. 

In a strange land, far from my native soil. 

Ambition's victim, not the only victim. 

£xeUiU tymnet. 



NOTES. 



NOTES. 



The sacred baskets hearing, p, 7. 

In the processions at the Panathenea, and at the 
great Feast of Eleusis, the Athenian maidens carried, 
in their hands, baskets, carefully covered with purple 
veils in order to conceal their contents from the eyes 
of the spectators. Those, who carried these baskets, 
were called Canepkorce. 



In the fight, p. 10. 

The ancients believed, that every man, at his birth, 
had a good and an evil genius appointed to attend him 
through life. This idea probably originated with the 
Etruscans. 



Swelling ocean wave. p. 12. 

"AXmy €»• «ft/xa. Eurip. Hecub. 631. — edit. 
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'not house of death, p. 16. 

A sword was frequently deposited in the tomb of 
those who died in battle : and the fimeral nms were 
crowned with flowers and locks of hair. The chief 
mourner cut off his hair, and devoted it on the fune- 
ral pile. Such honour shewed Achilles to Fatroclus, 
though he had originally vowed his hair to the river 
Sperchius. Iliad, xxiii. 138—153. 



His wing was folded, p. 19. 
The antique statues of sleep are usually thus repre- 
sented. *' Oblivion, there, folds his dark wing." 



Happiness without alloy, p. 20. 

The defective pagan reasoning of Socrates, in his 
Apology runs thus. 

'* Now death must be one of two things. 

'* Either he, who is dead, is utterly annihilated, and 
has no longer a perception of any thing. 

'* Or, as it has been affirmed by some, death is a 
change of abode : an emigration, as it were, of the 
soul, from this place to some other. 

" Suppose, then, death to be an absence of percep- 
tion, a sort of dreamless sleep ; surely, even thus, it is 
a marvellous gain to us. For, if, putting, on the one 
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hand, a smgle night in which we have slept uninter- 
ruptedly and so deeply as not to dream ; and, again, 
putting, on the other hand, all the rest of our life ; we 
were, thence, called upon to say, how many of the 
other days and nights of our life are to be preferred to 
that single night : I believe, in truth, that not only 
every private individual, but even the great King him- 
self, would be compelled to confess, that they are soon 
numbered. 

" If, then, death be even such as this, I coimt it a 
gam. But, if, on the other hand, it be a change of 
abode from this place to another ; and if it be true, as 
some say, that, in that other place, aU the dead are 
living: what greater blessing can be conceived?" 

The defect of this reasoning obviously Hes, in its 
never taking into the account, that a change from this 
place to another may be a change, not for the better, 
but for the worse. 



Your locust symbols. p.2\, 

Grolden locusts or grasshoppers were commonly worn 
as ornaments by the Athenians. 



Creatures of a day, p. 21. 

" Thy crowned are as the locusts ; and thy captains, 
o 
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as the great graaahoppers : wbicli camp in the hedges 
in the cold day ; but, when the sun ariseth, they flee 
away, and their pkoe is not known where they are.'* 
Nahumiii. 17. 



They drink of Lethe with ohUvion frought. p, 24. 

*' Tun pater Anchiaes : Aninw qnibu altera fato 
Goipora debentnr, Lethal ad fluminia nndam, 
Seemoa latioea et longE oblivia potant." 

See (Eneid. vL 637—751. 



Thum wert the first of aU things, p. 27. 

MaTa, BtStf vvarni, Nvf a/MjSpore. Orphic. Fragment. 
Xdo; ?y ica) NJf , "Kpefi^q re fUXay* vpvrw. Aristoph. 
— ^BDIT, 



A mortal bows. p. 27. 

By some of the Ancients, the stars were supposed 
to wander about during the day, collecting the vows 
and prayers of mortals which they presented to Jupiter. 



They looked upon me with their piercing eyes. p. 28. 
The notion, that the Stars looked down from heaven 
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upon the affairs of mortals, was of great antiquity and 
of wide prevalence. 

" There were first," as the old Phoenician Theology 
assures us, " certain living creatures devoid of sense : 
firom which were produced living creatures possessing 
intelligence. These were called zofhasemin : that is 
to say, Speculators of the heavens. They were, in 
form, like eggs : and, out of the chaotic mixture, shone 
forth, the Sun and the Moon, the Stars and the great 
Stars." 

I. The Zophim or Speculators, mentioned in Numb, 
xxiii. 14, as having a sacred field or inclosure on the 
top of their high-place mount Pisgah, were clearly, I 
think, the Zophasemin or Zophe-Shamaim of the 
Phoenicians and their neighbours the Canaanites. 
They were the Stars both planetary and fixed, asso- 
ciated with those leaders of the Host of Heaven, the 
Sun and the Moon. The whole were supposed to be 
animated intellectually : and thence they were believed 
to survey and to influence, from their lofty stations, 
the affairs of mortals. 

In the old Phoenician Theology, the progress of this 
curious superstition is, correctly (I believe), though 
covertly, set forth. 

From their wonderful order and spherical conforma- 
tion, the heavenly bodies were imagined to have been 
in their first condition, oviform living creatures, pos- 
o 2 
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sessing teiuaium indeed, but deroid of mieUigenc€» 
Next, however, they became a dass of Hying creatures, 
possessing intelligence superadded to sensatian. 

This fancied change in the character of the Stars 
originated, veiy consistently, from the ideal progress 
of Postdiluyian Idolatry. 

At Babel, on principles closely allied to the Metem- 
psychosis and yet with a perpetual reference to the 
promised Great Deliverer, the early Patriarchs, antedi- 
luvian and postdiluyian, were systematically elevated 
to the rank of Demons or Hero-Gods. These, as 
Hesiod tells us, became, through the counsellii^ of 
mighty Jove (a character compounded of Ham and 
Gush and Nimrod,) beneficent Demons, hovering over 
the earth, the guardians of mortal men : beings, who, 
dad in thin air and flitting about in all directions, 
take cognizance of deeds both just and unjust. 

But speculative superstition did not stop short with 
this first form of Idolatry. Its further progress was 
through the medium of perverted Astronomy. The 
Hero-Gods, who, for a season, had only hovered over 
the earth, were next supposed to be translated to the 
Stars : which thus became their vehides ; and which 
in a manner, were identified with themsdves. Fcnt 
the actual existence of such a notion, Cicero appeals 
to the whole Host of Heaven : which, in the various 
constellations, to say nothing of single planets, is 
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tenanted by illustrious individuals, who once flourished 
in our nether worid, but whose souls, for their exceed- 
ing merits, were, after death, translated to the sphere. 

At this point in the advAnce of superstition, the 
ffiidereal living creatures of Phoenician Theology be- 
came intelligent as well as sensitive. They were now 
animated and ruled by the friendly Hero-Gk)ds, once 
mortal men like ourselves. Thus they assumed the 
character of Zophim or Zophe-Semin : and, as Specu- 
lators of the Heavens, they looked down upon human 
affairs, ever influencing and moderating and directing 
them. 

II. To this ancient superstition, we have a plain 
reference in the Song of Deborah. 

" The kings came : they fought. Then fought the 
kings of Canaan; in Taanach, over the waters of 
Megiddo. But the gain of silver they took not. From 
the heavens they fought : the stars, from their lofty 
places, fought along with Sisera. Yet the river Kishon 
swept them away." 

In a fine strain of contemptuous irony, the inspired 
prophetess, a matter very usual in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, alludes, to the astrological consultation of the 
Stars, and to the frill consequent belief, by the army of 
Sisera, that the intelligent Zophe-Semin were propiti- 
ous to their General. 

The kings of Canaan fought: but they fought 
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without profit. They fought, indeed, confidently : for 
they fought from the yezy heavens themselyes ! The 
stars, no doubt, from their lofty plaees, fought on the 
side of their devout worshipper Sisera I Yet all was of 
no avail. The river Kishon, miraculously swdled by 
an unexpected flood, swept away the miserable rem- 
nant of his mighty host, when, before Barak, the 
Lord had discomfited Sisera and all his chariots and 
his whole armament with the edge of the sword. 
Compare Judg. iv. 15, 16. v. 21. 

III. It is easy to perceive, that, from this thoroughly 
pagan source, sprang the crazy reverie* of Judicial 
Astrology, which, down to a comparatively late period, 
were implicitly believed to have their foundation in 
solid physical truth. I s&y physical: for the principle 
of intellectuality y which was the very groimd-work of 
the heathen superstition, had been so entirely forgotten, 
that it does not seem to have at all entered into the 
theory of our medieval or postmedieval Sidrophels ; a 
lucky circumstance, which, I suppose, exempted their 
science from the charge of an unhaUowed dealing with 
evil spirits. They pronounced, indeed, the Stars to 
influence human afliairs : and they pretended to calcu- 
late nativities from them. But, then, so far as I can 
find, they did not proceed upon any supposition of a 
spiritual intellect in the heavenly bodies. On the 
contrary, they built upon certain results, which were 
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thought to proceed physically from their conjunctioiL or 
opposition or any other fanciM combination. A su- 
perstition will often continue to exist practically ^ when 
its real tieoreHe groundwork is altogether forgotten. 

— EDIT. 



A formless shape discerned; p, 30. 

'' In thoughts from the yisions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men : fear came upon me and 
trembling, which made aU my bones to shake. Then 
a spirit passed before my face : the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still : but I could not discern the 
form thereof. An image was before mine eyes. There 
was silence. And I heard a voice." Jobiy. 13 — 16. 

" The other shape ; 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none. 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb."— Miivov. 

Should any person deem the expression formless 
shape too bold an adaptation of the language severally 
employed by Milton and the author of the Book of 
Job (which, however, is not the opinion of the Editor), 
he may, if he so please, for shape substitute shai/e. It 
may be doubted, nevertheless, whether the substitution 
would be an improvement. — ^bdit. 
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7%ere was a sound, as if of wings that rushed, p. 
31. 

-^schyl. Prom. Vinct. 124 — 126. — ^bdit. 



And shrinks in horror back, to find it of the dead, 
p. 34. 

" There was, however, one female, who particalaily 
attracted my attention : on whose head was a chaplei 
of dark-coloured flowers, and who sat veiled and silent 
during the whole of the banquet. — ^By the light of a 
dying lamp which stood before the figure, I raised, 
with a hesitating hand, the veil : and saw, what my 
fancy had already anticipated, that the shape under- 
neath was lifeless, was a skeleton." — The Epicurean. 



Amid the waste. p.Z7. 

" He dwelleth in desolate cities, in houses which no 
man inhabiteth." Job xv. 28. 



City of palm-trees, p. 42. 

*' And Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness.*' 
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2 Chron. viii. 4. In a long subsequent age, imder 
the equipollent name of Palmyra, the City of Palm- 
trees was the capital of Odenathus and Zenobia, the 
all-accomplished patroness of Longinus. 



Her princely merchants, p. 42. 
" Whose merchants are princes, whose traffick^s 
are the honourable of the earth." Isaiah xxiii. 8. 



A land of snow^clad mountains, p.4B. 

" A good land ; a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills ; a land of wheat and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive and 
honey ; a land, wherein thou shalt eat bread without 
scarceness." Deut. viii. 7 — 9. 



A blest, though lonely, pilgrim, I depart, p, 44. 

Apparently from an idea, that the young Athenian 
convert might be relating his story, not exclusively to 
his venerable Hebrew instructor in the Eevealed Faith, 
but conjointly to an assemblage of devout Jewish 
friends who had met under his instructor's roof to bid 
him farewell, the author has left, in the margin of her 
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]L8.» the foDowing yanatum of the two last liiies of 
the pxeeent stansa. 

« 8<mi of the Ctithftil, om In odnd and hmrt. 
Alone, not lonoly, I from benee dapnrL** 

I indineto prefer the reading in the tert: bat I 
have thought it right to subjoin the othfer. 

From the structure and drift of this exquisite poem 
I think it likely, that my niece, in the course of her 
various reading, had met with the almost romantic 
account which Justin Mar^ gives of his own conver- 
sion to Christianity. 

Anxious to discover the truth, he successively con- 
versed with the Stoics, the Peripatetics, the Pythago- 
rkuis, and the Platonists : but the result of his inqoi^ 
ries did not give him full satisfaction. At length, as 
he was one day walking on the sea-shore, an unknown 
old man, whom he had never seen before and whom he 
never saw again, encountered him and forthwith en* 
tered into conversation with him. Justin spoke 
largely of Plato and Pythagoras. In reply, the old 
man, who was a Christian, professed, somewhat unce- 
remoniously, the most hearty contempt, both for Plato 
and for Pythagoras and for the whole generation of 
philosophers. In the place of their speculations, he 
offered to propound to his companion that which alone 
can be deemed solid and essential truth. His offer 
being accepted, he strenuously recommended the study 
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of Prophecy, as setting forth authoritatively the one 
God and his Christ : and, at the close of his lecture, 
he added an admirable exhortation to prayer for spiri- 
tual knowledge and illumination. Above all things, 
said the venerable stranger, pray, that the gates of 
light may be opened to you. For these matters mil not 
be understood and comprehended, unless God and his 
Christ shall give to any one a right knowledge of them* 
Here they parted : and Justin declares, that he imme- 
diately felt his whole love excited toward the prophets 
and those men who are the friends of Christ. Revolving 
says he, within me the old man's words, I found this to 
be the ONLY sure and beneficial philosophy. Thus, and 
on account of these things, became I a philosopher. 
Justin. Dial. cum. Tryph. Oper. p. 167 — 174. — ^edit. 



Or to that wondrous isle. p. 51 . 

The once floating, and afterward eternally fixed, 
isle of Delos. 

This mysterious isle was fabled to have been the 
birth-place of Apollo and Diana or the Sun and the 
Moon. It was mythologically the same, as the golden 
cup, in which Hercules was said to have accomplished 
a voyage over the ocean : the same also, as the similar 
golden cup, in which, according to Stesichorus, the 
Sun, that special god of Delos, achieved a similar 
voyage. 
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" O'er the broad roiface of the ocean stream. 
Safe in his golden cup bright Heline sailed. 
And sought the darkling realm of holy Night ; 
Eager to see his venerable mother. 
His consort, and his children. Bat he went. 
The fair-haired son of Jove, and hid his beams, 
O'ershadowed, in his sacred grove of laurels." 

That the same legend should be told of both Her- 
cules and the Sun, there is small wonder : for the Sun 
was the astronomical type of the voyager of the prime- 
val ship, as Macrobius justly understands the cup of 
Hercules to be. Thus Nonnus addresses Hercules, as 
identical with the Sun. y 

*' All-hail, thou brilliant orb of heavenly fire. 
Majestic in thy star-bespangled robe. 
The world's dread sovereign, mighty Hercules ! " 

In like manner, if we turn to the Hyperborean Celts, 
who were so intimately connected in old time with 
Delos that they even conveyed presents thither by the 
hands of a succession of sacred virgins, we may pretty 
evidently identify the golden cup and the floating 
island with Prydwen, the mystic shield of the primeval 
Arthur, in which he sailed over the great deep, and 
returned from an universal destruction with no more 
than seven companions. 

** The heavy blue chain didst thou, O just man, en- 
dure : and, for the spoils of the deep, woeful is thy 
song. 

" Thrice the number that woidd have filled Piydwen, 
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we entered into the deep : excepting seven, none liave 
returned from Caer-Sidi. 

" When we went with Arthur in his splendid 
labours: excepting seven, none returned from Caer- 
Vediwid. 

** Thrice the number that would have filled Prydwen, 
we embarked upon the sea: excepting seven, none 
returned from Caer-Bigor. 

" When we went with Arthur of mournful memoiy : 
excepting seven, none returned from Caer-Vandwy. 

'* I wiU not redeem the multitudes with unguarded 
mouths. When we went with Arthur into the mourn- 
ful conflict: excepting seven, none returned from 
Caer-Ochren." Taliesin's Spoils of the Deep. 

The various names, with which each burden of the 
mystic song terminates, are different titles of the 
shield or ship of Arthur. At the commencement of the 
Poem it is called, descriptively, the Prison of Gwair 
in the Indosure ofSidi. ** The supreme ruler of the 
land, the just man, entered into it: and no one 
entered into it before him." Like Delos, it was 
deemed a floating island : and, as such, it is described, 
as "the quadrangular indosure and the island with 
the strong door, where the twilight and the pitchy 
darkness were mixed together." 

What is traditive mythology, in one age, becomes 
poetical romance in another, and nursery-tales in a third. 
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In a subsequent note on Miss Woodrooffe's Poem 
of Delos, will be found some farther remarks on the 
curious and allied legends of the once floating Holy 
Island of the Egean and the Sacred Isles of the 
Blessed: the Ni]<ro<$ MoucdpuVf as Lyoophron ealb 
them, the abode of departed heroes ; though, uncon- 
sciously peradventure, he shews their true ideality by 
identifying them with Thebse, the city of Theba or the 
Ark. Tzetzes takes some pains to correct, or at least 
to excuse, this ^usprision of terms : for he assures us, 
that his perplexing author really knew, in his heart, 
that the city Thebes was not the Isles of the Blessed. 
Lycophron, he avers, spoke thus, purely in the lan- 
guage of flattery, to please the Thebans withal : for 
the adroit poet was quite aware, all the while, that 
the true locality of the Isles of the Blessed is in the 
deeply eddying ocean. — edit. 



The morning sun is shining bright, p, 56. 

While on a visit at Calbome in the year 1838, I 
happened, one evening, to tell my lamented young 
relative the legend of Lord Komille. 

This legend is associated with the beautifully roman- 
tic scenery of Bolton Abbey : scenery, now deprived of 
that inspiring genius, which, through many years of 
imrestricted and most willing licence from the Dukes 
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of Devonshire, had been tastefiilly employed m opening 
out its magnificent features ; my late excellent Mend, 
the Eev. W. Carr. 

The next morning, at breakfast, very unexpectedly, 
Miss WoodroofPe put into my hands the baUad oiLord 
Romellie, 

By a southern reader, the tale will perhaps be 
better understood, if I subjoin the statement of Dr. 
Whitaker. Whether apocryphal or not, the legend 
still survives at Bolton Abbey, where I first heard it 
very many years ago. 

"In the year II 2 1, William de Meschines and 
Cecilia his wife founded a Priory for Canons Eegular, 
which was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, at 
Embsay. It continued there about thirty-three years : 
when it is said, by tradition, to have been translated 
to Bolton, on the following accoant. 

" The founders of Embsay were now dead : and had 
left a daughter, who adopted her mother's name, 
Romellie, and was married to William Fitz-Duncan. 
They had issue a son, commonly caUed The boy of 
Egremond (one of his grandfather's baronies, where 
he was probably bom), who, surviving an elder bro- 
ther, became the last hope of the family. 

" In the deep solitude of the woods betwixt Bolton 
and Barden, the Wharf suddenly contracts itself to a 
rocky channel little more than four feet wide, and pours 
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through the tremendous fissure with a rapidity propor- 
tioned by its confinement. This place was then, as it 
is yet, called The Stride from a feat often exercised by 
persons of more agility than prudence, who stride 
from brink to brink, regardless of the destruction 
which awaits a faltering step. Such, according to 
tradition, was the fate of young Bomellie : who incon- 
siderately bounding over the chasm with a greyhound 
in his leash, the animal hung back, and drew his un- 
fortunate master into the torrent. The forester, who 
accompanied Bomellie and beheld his fate, returned to 
the lady Aaliza ; and, with despair in his countenance, 
inquired : What is good for a bootless Bene P To 
which the mother, apprehending that some great 
calamity had befallen her son, instantly replied ; End- 
less sorrow. 

" The language of this question, almost unintelligi^ 
ble at present, proves the antiquity of the story, which 
nearly amounts to proving its truth. But Bootless 
Bene is Unavailing Prayer : and the meaning, though 
imperfectly expressed, seems to have been; What 
remains when prayer is useless ? 

"This misfortune is said to have occasioned the 
translation of the Priory from Embsay to Bolton, which 
was the nearest eligible site to the place where it hap- 
pened. The lady was now in a proper situation of mind 
to take any impression from her spiritual comforters. 
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Bnt the views o^the two parties were difierent. 7%ey 
spoke, no doubt, and she thought, of proximity to the 
scene of her son's death : but it was the fields and 
woods of Bolton, for which they secretly languished. 

*' Thus far I have copied, and even reasoned upon, 
the vulgar tradition : in which Dodsworth, Dr. Johns- 
ton, and Dr. Burton, have successively acquiesced, 
without reflecting that this drowned son of the second 
foundress, is himself a party and witness to the charter 
of translation. Yet I have little doubt, that the story 
is true in the main : but that it refers to one of the 
sons of Cecilia de fiomellie, the first foundress, both 
of whom died young." History of Craven, p. 324, 
325. 

I suspect, that the learned antiquary has not dis- 
cerned the true etymology of the really dissyllable old 
word Bene, It is, pretty evidently, the commence- 
ment of BenedicUe : as, conversely, our familiar word 
Dirge is a contraction of the latin exordium Dirige. 
The idea is : What is the worth of an unavailing Bene- 
diciteP The anxiously suspicious mother replies: 
Endless sorrow. 

Shortly before my being at Bolton, on a visit to 
Mr. Carr in the same year 1838, while on my return 
home from the Isle of Wight and Oxfordshire, a real 
tragedy occurred at the Strid, the scene of the poetical 
tragedy in the ballad. 
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A party had gone up the vall^ from Bolton to 
view the cataract. One of the party, a young lady, 
stood on the edge of the slippeiy rock, apparently in 
the most violent exuberance of high spirits. But her 
laughter, fearfully mingled with the screams of fascina- 
tion, was hysterical, not joyous,. Suddenly she 
plunged into the raging torrent, and was carried down 
the stream. A brave young man, not one of the party, 
who was there on the same errand, in a moment threw^ 
ofif his coat, and plunged in after her. Twice he una- 
vailingly tried to clutch the drowning girl. At the 
third effort, he caught hold of her bonnet : and con- 
gratulated himself on his final success. Unhappily, 
the string was only loosely tied under her chin : and 
the crashed bonnet came off in his hand. Self-pre- 
servation now compelled him, from sheer exhaustion, 
to make for the less rocky bank considerably below 
the Strid: and the unfortunate young female was 
taken out of the water a corpse, about a mile lower 
down. Well may we say ; In the midst of life, we are 
in death ! 

I subjoin a Sonnet on the same subject by my old 
and valued friend, the Eev. Charles Hoyle, author of 
Ewodus and Elias Hydrochoiis, two fine poems on the 
strict Miltonic model. 

** The game Is up. The stripling, o'er the lawn. 
Flies like the wind ; and rushes to the leap. 
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He springt :— he falls : — the straggling hound hath drawn 
The Pride of England headlong to the deep. 

Whence never mortal rose. With frantio moan 

Wear oat the day, lone mother ! Wake and weep 
At midnight o'er the monumental stone : 

And, to high heaven, aoense the cruel yale. 

That heard (and gave no aid) his dying groan. 
Thine heart is wrung : thy widowed cheek is pale 

With endless sorrow for the fraitless prayer. 

But, hail, the victory ; life and glory, hail ! 
For, lo, he mounts the amethystine stair 
Of Paradise, and breathes empyreal air." 

It is not tminteresting to note the different treat- 
ment of the same subject by two persons of such very 
different ages. — ^bdit. 



Each patriot spirit bum at that high word, p. 97. 

It was natnral, that a young and ardent mind, 
enamoured of classical lore and steeped in antique 
recollections, should anticipate the national resurrec- 
tion of Italy. But stem reality fearfully differs from 
poetical imaginativeness. A people sunk in indolence 
and debased by a grovelling superstition, has within it 
no materials for independence. The lessons of rational 
freedom must be slowly learned in the severe school of 
lengthened trial : and, without a protracted education 
analogous to that which England has received, the 
liberty of Italy will never be more, than either a day- 
dream of youthful fancy, or a short-lived outburst of 
frantic violence. 

P2 
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On apparently good authority, I have been informed 
that, in Italy, and particularly in the States of the 
Church, there is a strong undercurrent of feeling 
agamst Popery, which, every now and then, displays 
itself not equivocally. But the question is : Whether 
such feeling tends to a sound Scriptural Reformatum, 
such as that of the sixteenth century ; or Whether it is 
nothing more than the working of Anarchical Infidelity^ 
compressed for a season by the strong hand ofausUiery 
f&reign power. From various circumstancest the 
latter, I fear, is more probably the case. Popery, by 
its mad daim of infallibility, has precluded aU Doc- 
trinal Eeformation: and there is considerable reason 
to believe, that it will at length fall, closely allied to 
Infidelity, after a fearful struggle betwe^i its adherents 
and its opponents. 

But this is not a place to discuss such subjects at 
large. Be the destinies of Italy what they may, the 
abstract merits of the Poem are not affected by any 
possibly erroneous judgment on the part of the poet. 

— EDIT. 



Thou wert type of Paradise, p. 105. 
The author, I think, is even literally correct in thus 
connecting Delos with Paradise. 

Pew portions of ancient mythology are more curious, 
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than the legend of tlie once floating, but finally im- 
moveable, Delos. In a former note, I have touched 
upon the subject : I may here be allowed to resume it. 

I. As Paradise, Mount Ararat, soUBl the Ark, were 
geographically associated together in the high land of 
Armeooda near the sources of the Phrat and the Diglath 
or the Euphrates and the Tigris : so likewise, in the 
traditions of old Pagan Mythology, they were ever 
theohgieally joined together. 

The emerged summit of Ararat, an island during the 
recess of the waters, became, from its never forgotten 
local coincidence with Eden, the Olympus or Ida or 
napu or Ila-Yratta of Heathenism: while the once 
floating island of the Ark, that World in miniature, 
that Coffin out of which mankind were restored to new 
life, that ghostly Ship of the Stygian Siver and Lake 
of avenging Hatred, was viewed as eternally fixed, 
when it grounded upon the top of the Insular Mount 
of Appulse. 

n. These two Sacred Islands became, mythologi- 
cally, the far-famed Islands of the Blessed, the elysian 
abode of departed heroes and sages and just men ; and, 
as the tide of colonisation flowed westward from the 
plain of Shinax, they receded further and farther to 
the setting sun, until at length they dimly gleamed 
in poetic fable, from the deeply eddying recesses of the 
interminable Ocean. 
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Thus there was a time, when Britain and Lrdand, 
were, by the Orientals, deemed the Sacred Isles of the 
West: and, as such, they were esteemed the final 
abode of departed spirits. 

ni. In connection with Britain, Tzetzes has preserved 
so wild a legend, that, were I a poet, I should cer- 
tainly contrive to avail myself of it. As such, how- 
ever, happens not to be the case, I will benevolently 
give it for the use of those who have drunk of the 
fountain of inspiration. 

After satisfactorily pronouncing, on the collective 
authority of Hesiod, Homer, Euripides, Plutarch, 
Dion, Procopius, Philostratiis, and others not speci- 
fied fumi$uUim, that The Isles of the Blessed are 
situated in the recesses of the Ocean; the learned 
scholiast proceeds to lay it down, that the island of 
Britain, lying between Britain (Bretagne or Armorica, 
I suppose) to the west and Thul^ (wherever it may 
be) to the east, must assuredly be one of those mys* 
terious insular abodes of the departed : and then he 
goes on to prove his point by the following story. 

A certain tribe, that lived on the sea-coast of Gaul, 
had been reduced to subjection by the invading Franks : 
yet the members of it were exempted fiom all taxation, 
by virtue of their faithfolly discharging the duty of 
ferrying over to the neighbouring shores of Britain the 
souls of the deceased. The brethren of this Charonic 
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Society were accustomed, at proper intervals, to sleep 
in houses looking toward the west. Ere long, in the 
dead of deep midnight, they were roused by the sound 
of jarring doors, and were summoned by an audible 
voice to their appointed fearful occupation. Obedient 
to the awM call, and unconsciously impelled by a 
fatal necessity, they rose from their beds, and pro- 
ceeded without delay to the sea-shore. Here they 
found, ready prepared for theuL, not their own ordinary 
boats, but certain light skiffs or coracles. Into these, 
apparently empty of men, they forthwith entered : but, 
though they could see nothing, they could readily per- 
ceive, that the vessels sustained other burdens beside 
themselves. Having thus embarked with their invisi- 
ble companions, in a single moment of time they were 
wafted over to the British coast ; though, in their own 
ordinary boats, such a voyage across the channel 
would occupy a whole day and night. When they 
reached the place of their destination, they were still 
unable to see any thing : but they could distinctly hear 
the voices of persons, welcoming the arrival of their 
ghostly fellow-manners, and hailing them both by 
their names and by their fisunilies and by their recent 
professions or occupations. On re-embarking, their 
vessels were sensibly lighter in consequence of their 
having landed the spiritual part of their crew : and^ in 
another short moment of time, they found themselves 
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conveyed back to tlie coast of Gaul. From this cir* 
cumstance, adds Tzetzes, numy were of opinion, that 
here we ought to place the Islands of the Blessed and 
the Fabled Voyage of the Dead. — ^Tzetz. Schol. in 
Lycoph. Alexand. 1200. 

The legend, I make no doubt, was bnilt on tbe 
mythology of the Druids, which substantially was the 
same as that of Egypt and Hindostan and Greece and 
Italy. Yet it is a curious drcumstance, that GotMe 
Invasion should have so completely severed the west 
from the east as to allow this wild tale respecting the 
once familiar Boman Province of Britain to be gravely 
recited in imperial Constantinople. The Oharons of 
the fiction were evidently the Britons of Annorica. 

IV. Eespecting the old connection of the Hyperbo- 
rean Celts (the Celts, I suppose, of Gaul and Britain 
and Ireland), with the sacred isle of Delos, Herodotns 
has preserved some veiy curious particulars: which 
certainly seem to shew, that, at one period, a consider* 
able intercourse was kept up between the north-west 
and the south-east of Europe. 

Sacred offerings are said to have been transmitted 
firom the country of the Hyperboreans to the Holy 
Island of the Egean sea. These were passed on, from 
hand to hand, through various intervening nations, 
until, at length, they safely reached the place of their 
destination. Occasionally, the offerings are rq)orted 
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to liave been personally brought by young females^ 
attended by a giiard of their conntrymen : and two 
oeveral instances of such transmission are recorded^ 
with the names of the virgins themselves ; but these 
names, whatever they really were, have been so 
hellenised by Greek vanity, that, probably, even an 
accomplished celtic scholar would find it a difficult 
matter to identify them. — ^See Herod. Hist. lib. iv. §f 
33, 34, 35. 

Y. In the opposite direction of Egypt, we have a 
still more palpable, though doubtless a much more 
easy, connection with Delos. j 

Under the name of Chemmis, we there encounter j 

another floating island, a second Delos, in a deep and 
spacious lake. It contained a large temple, sacred to 
Apollo or Horus : which was fi^nushed with three 
altars, and surrounded by palm-trees. Singularly 
enough, the reported change of the island's condition ' 

was an exact inversion of the greek legend. Chemmis 
was once immoveable: but, when Leto or Latona, 
ever deemed by the Egyptians one of the eight primary 
deities, received Horus in trust fromlsis, she preserved 
him in that island, which then first began to float The | 

circumstance happened, when Typhon, attempting to 
discover the hidden son of Osiris, had advanced as &r 
as the hitherto immoveable island Chemmis. This \ 

approadi of Typhon, the dechured Egyptian Fersonifi- 
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cation of the imiyersally encroaching Ocean, produced 
the buoyancy of the sacred isle of refiige. Herod. 
Hist. lib. ii. § 156. Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir^ § 32, 
40. 

There is no great difficulty in perceiving the drift of 
either fable. 

As the greek legend of Delos described the ulti-' 
mate fixture of the once floating Ark : so, conversely, 
the egyptian legend of Chemmis (the isle, I suppose^ 
of Cham or Ham, the father of the Mizraim) des* 
cnbed the commencement of the AxIlS floating, on the 
approach of the inundating ocean, after it had been 
immoveably rooted (as it were) to the solid earth 
during the whole period which comprised the time of 
its construction and completion. But these matters, 
and others connected with them are largely discussed 
in my Origin of Pagan Idolatry » 

VI. Under the aspect of bearing a good deal upon 
the present curious topics, I once tried to persuade 
Miss Woodroofie to undertake a metrical translation of 
that very singular Poem, The Argonautics of Orpheus : 
which is commonly ascribed to Onomacritus, who 
flourished in the age of Xerxes and the PisistratidsB of 
about Ave centuries before the christian era. Success, 
however, did not attend my persuasiveness : even 
though, somewhat in the fashion of the Antiquary 
when he projected to his young Mend the joint fabri- 
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cation of a mighty Epic with its illustrative notes 
which should rejoice in the name of The Caledoniad, I 
stated the possibility of my being able to furnish 
sundry valuable comments and many notable specula- 
tions. 

The Poem in question equals not, in length, the 
parallel Poems, either of Valerius Placcus, or of Apol- 
lonius Ehodius : for the whole of it is comprised in a 
single Book of 1373 lines. 

It has never, I beMeve, been translated into English i 
at least) I never either met with, or heard of, a trans- 
lation. Yet a Poem, which, on their return home from 
Colchis, makes the adventurous Argonauts, those navi- 
gators of the first-built ship, sail into the Baltic, by 
the now confessedly unknown inland line of the Palus 
MflBotis, the Biver Tanais, and the Caspian Sea; 
which, thence, through a narrow channel, indisputably 
the Sound, brings them into the vast Ocean, by mor- 
tals variously called the Cronum and the Dead and the 
Hyperborean : which nert exhibits them, as skirting 
the far off shores of lemis and the Erinnyes (rendered 
very properly, I believe, by the learned latin prose 
translator, Hibemiam Instdam asid Hibemias InsulaaJ ; 
and which, finally, after a visit to the glamour isle of 
Circ^, .describes them, as entering the Mediterranean 
between the Columns of Hercules, and as rounding the 
Sacred Promontories of King Dionusus : a Poein of 
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this geographical description may perhaps be set down 
as no vulgar curiosity. 

1. In an antiquarian point of view (what would 
have delighted General Valiancy and rejoiced the yezy 
heart of Sir William Betham), it certainly indicates, 
not equiyocally, that the Emerald Isle must have re* 
ceived the name of Erin full fire hundred years befca« 
the duistian era. 

The Poem speaks, both of the Eritu^es pluially, 
and of lemis singularly. 

As for the coliective Ermnya^ oddly hellenised by 
the Gredcs into the very inappropriate name of the 
Furies^ they are probably those lesser Erins^ the vari- 
ous small islands scattered on the western coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland : while lemis or ^tri^rtii, the 
larger sin^e island, distinctly appears in our anglicised 
compound name of Ireland^ which is, in fact, nothing 
more than a saxon translation of Ai-Erin, 

2. It may be a matter of curiosity to inquire into 
the import and origin of this ancient name. 

On that point, I think it the most probable, that 
the appellation was imposed by the Phoenicians, who 
seem pretty extensively to have colonised the island ; 
largely stamping their own language upon the Irish 
Dialect of the Celtic, and impressing the rites andvezy 
names of their eastern deities upon the old mythology 
of the country. Apparently, it was selected for the 
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purpose of expressing the relative geographical posi- 
tion of the remote and mysterions island of the ex- 
treme West : for Erin, I apprehend, is only a varied 
form of the Punic Earon or The Western, 

Through the instrumentality of a different, and (I 
venture to think) erroneous, punic etymology, Bochart 
brings out a very similar result. His failure lies in 
working upon the latinised form Hibemiay instead of 
the real punic form Erin : and, though Iber Nae may 
be made to denote Tlie Last Habitationy because, a& 
Bochart speaks, " the Ancients knew nothing west- 
ward beyond Ireland save the vast ocean ;" yet the 
other etymology, which simply and at once, exhibits 
Erin as importing Western, may perhaps, for suJB&ciently 
obvious reasons, be deemed preferable. Yet, who 
shall decide between jarring etymologists ? See Bochart 
Canaan, lib. 1. c. 39. col. 654. 

3. But, whatever may be the origin and* import of 
the precise word Erin, the two British Islands, from 
very remote antiquity, seem to have been known, in the 
far distant East, as The Sacred Isles of the West, 

VII. The old Mysteries, of which Orpheus appears 
as the obscurely descried hierophant, and which (as we 
learn from a curious Fragment that has come down to 
us) he professes, in the form of a philosophical Pan- 
theism, to reveal, with cautiously closed doors, to the 
epopt Museus, enigmatically addressed as the Offspring 
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of tlie resplendent Moon : the old Mysteries, in all 
parts of the world, by whatever /wrtictcfar appellation, 
Elensinian or Samothradan, Cabiric or Adonean, Istac 
or Bacchic, Phrygian or Miihratic, they might be spe- 
cially designated, bore the same character, and were 
stamped with the same traditive ideality. 

From the Poems of Taliesin and Aneurin, we may 
gather, that these Mysteries were celebrated by the 
Dmids of Britain, no less than by the Initiated of 
Greece and Egypt and Italy: and the extraordinary 
mutual connection and intercourse of the Hierophantic 
Priesthood, in countries widely separated from each 
other, a connection yeiy copiously alluded to in the 
remarkable exordium of the Orphic Argonautics, will 
readily account for the pilgrimage of the sacred Hy- 
perborean Virgins to the Holy Island of Delos. 

Vlil. The same intercourse, originating from the 
common patriarchal descent of the Sacerdotal Caste, 
and kept up long after the dispersion of mankind 
from Babel, will equally explain the univeraal persua- 
sion of the sacredness of small islands; islands, in 
more instances than those of Delos and Chemnus, re- 
puted to have once floated: and there is reason to. 
believe, that, in the holy lakes, those mimic types of 
the deluge, artifldal floating islands, formed of timber 
as a substratum and deceptively verdant with superim- 
posed turf, were not unfrequently constructed. 
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Such, probably, for instance, was the Italian Cotyle. 
If Gallimachus, in his Hymn, addresses the myste- 
rious Isle of the Egean Sea ; 

" Thou, Delos, unconstrained. 
Through the wide ocean's trackless paths didst roam : " 

the ever-wandering Pelasgi, in their progress from the 
remote East, were, as we learn from Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus, directed, by an oracle, to seek a similarly 
circumstanced Island in the then deemed far distant 
land of the West, Hesperian Italy. 

** Haste, to the realm of Saturn shape jour course, 
Where Cotyl&*s famed island wandering floats 
On the broad surface of a sacred lake." 

It is a curious drcmnstance, that Irish tradition 
similarly describes the old Milesians, who were plainly 
enough a branch of the great Pelasgic stock, as warned 
by an oracle to seek a Holy Island in the West : with 
an intimation, that they would never experience quie- 
tude, until that distant Island should be found and 
occupied. Proceeding westward, when expelled from 
Egypt (for they were of the lineage of the old intru- 
sive Shepherd-kings, ejected, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, synchronically with the exode of Israel), they 
first planted themselves in Sicily: but, having no 
peace there, they advanced still farther westward ; and 
finally accomplished the oracle by the remarkably 
pacific disposition which they have invariably evinced. 
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down even to the present di^, ever smce they became 
the fortunate discoverers and settlers of green Erin. 

IX. To bring this lengthened discossion to a doae: 
the mystic floating Island, again, was mythologically the 
same, as the floating Moon or the navicular Lunette ; 
into which Osiris entered, when pursued by his imre- 
lenting foe Typhon or the Diluvian Ocean ; and, out 
of which, he was bom again to renovated Me and 
action. 

Hence the Moon, as the astronomical sign of the 
Ark, was reputed to be the Mother of the World, and, 
while floating upon the boundless waters, was deemed 
the Common Beceptade of all things: hence, in 
various regions, we have so many mountains of the 
Moon, and rivers of the Moon, and lakes of the Moon : 
and, hence, in our sacred British Isles particularly, we 
have a Lough Ehee and more than one Lake Leven 
and river Leven. 

X. Such agreement, in matters purely arbitrary, can 
only be accounted for by the fact of a common origi- 
nation. Paradise and Ararat and the Ark would 
themselves, be universally remembered : but the uni- 
versal mode of handing down their memorials is alto- 

lier arbitrary. — edit. 
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The hyacinth hells are ringing, p, 121. 
This idea was taken from a little German Poem by 
Eemick. 

" Blau-gUSckchen thut latlten 
Kling-ling-ling." 



Some Etruscan tomb, p. 149. 

The author felt a deep interest in the mysteriousness 
of Etruscan Antiquities : and I remember having had 
a good deal of correspondence with her on the subject. 
Her curiosity was excited by the perusal of various 
Works on that topic which have recently been pub- 
lished, particularly those of Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 
Though the Sonnet on Constancy has no date, I have 
little doubt that it was written in the course of that 
correspondence. 

The two first lines of the sonnet, it may be proper 
to state, are acknowledged by the author to have been 
borrowed from Sir Aubrey de Vere. — edit. 



One whose high name his prowess well imports, 

Nicephorus. p. 187. 

As all young ladies do not understand Greek, it may 
be proper to inform them, for their better comprehen- 
sion of the verbal fulfilment of the oracle, that the 
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proper names Irene^ Zot^ Nicephams, and Caiutatitime, 
are all significant. Irene denotes Peace : Zoe signifies 
Life : Nioephorus is T^ Bearer of Victory : and^ in 
the Latin original of the adoptive Greek name Con- 
stantine (Rtfyo-Tayriyoc), is involved the idea of Can* 
stancy. 

It is a somewhat amusing circumstance, that a Eoman 
young lady, who was unacquainted with Greek, wotdd 
have been deemed, in the polite world, as much defi- 
cient in so caUed accomplishments^ as an English young 
lady, who should unluckily be ignorant of Frencli and 
Italian. Yet Greek has not always been pretermitted 
in even the highest female world of England. Lady 
Jane Grey read Plato in the original with her tutor 
Boger Ascham, while the Duke and Dutchess were 
hunting in the park. — ^edit. 



AmbitiofCs victim, not the only victim, p. 187. 

For the real histoiy of that unprincipled patroness 
of idolatry the Empress Irene and her hapless son 
Gonstantine, see Gibbon's Decline and Fall. chap, 
xlviii and xlix. vol. ix. p. 29 — 35, 163 — 166. 8vo. 
edit. 

In treating her subject, the youthfdl author has only 
claimed and exercised the acknowledged poetic licence 
of a not absolutely strict adherence to the severity of 
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History. For her main facts, there either is, or by no 
less a person than Cardinal Baronius there has been 
supposed to be, sufficient authority. 

" As soon," says Mr. Gibbon, " as Irene reigned 
in her own name and that of her son, she more seri- 
ously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts : and the 
first step of her future persecution was a general edict 
for liberty of conscience. In the restoration of the 
monks, a thousand images were exposed to the public 
yeneration, a thousand legends were invented of their 
sufferings and miracles. By opportunities of death or 
removal, the episcopal seats were judiciously filled. 
The subscriptions of three hundred and fifty Bishops 
unanimously pronounced, that the worship of images is 
agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the Fathers and 
Councils of the Church. 

" The oath of fidelity, which Irene exacted to her- 
self alone, was pronounced with reluctant murmurs : 
and the bold refusal of the Armenian guards encou- 
raged a general declaration, that Constantine was the 
hiwful^Emperor of the Bomans. In this character, he 
ascended his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to 
a life of solitude and repose. But her haughty spirit 
condescended to the arts of dissimulation. She flat- 
tered the bishops and eunuchs ; revived the filial ten- 
derness of the Prince ; regained his confidence ; and 
betrayed his credulity. The character of Constimtine 

(12 
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was not destitute of sense or spirit : but his edacation 
had been studiously neglected; and his ambitious 
mother exposed, to the public censure, the vices whidi 
she had nourished, and the actions which she had 
secretly advised. A powerful conspiracy was formed 
for the restoration of Irene. — ^They seized the Emperor 
on the Asiatic shore : and he was transported to the 
porphyry apartment of the palace, where he had first 
seen the light. In the mind of Irene, ambition had 
stifled every sentiment of humanity and nature : and 
it was decreed, in her bloody council, that Constantine 
should be rendered incapable of the throne. Her 
emissaries assaulted the sleeping Prince : and stabbed 
their daggers with such violence and precipitation in 
his eyes, as if they meant to execute a mortal sentence. 
An ambiguous passage of Theophanes persuaded the 
Annalist of the Church, that death was the immediate 
consequence of this barbarous execution. The Catho- 
lics have been deceived or subdued by the authority of 
Baronius : and Protestant zeal has reechoed the words 
of a Cardinal, desirous, as it should seem, to favour 
the patroness of images. Yet the blind son of Irene 
survived many years, oppressed by the Court, and for- 
gotten by the world. 

" The great treasurer Nicephorus was secretly in- 
vested with the purple. Her successor was introduced 
into the palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal 
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Patriarch. In their first interview, she recapitulated, 
with dignity, the revolutions of her life : gently accused 
the perfidy of Nicephorus : insinuated, that he owed 
his life to her unsuspicious demenc}': and, for the 
throne and treasures which she resigned, solicited a 
decent and honourable retreat. His avarice refused 
this modest compensation : and, in her exile of the isle 
of Lesbos, the Empress earned a scanty subsistence by 
the labours of her distaff." — ^bdit. 



THE END. 
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